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Specia Ser VICES a In 


It has been the policy of the Teach- 
ers College Journal to devote certain 
issues of the Journal to the many as- 
pects of the college itself. These issues 
have set forth the philosophy, the 
aims and objectives, and the func- 
tions and_ activities of the various 
facets of the college. The March- 
April, 1950, issue described ‘student 
May-June, 


1951, Journal presented a series of 


personnel services; the 


the Laboratory 
1952, 


articles concerning 
School; the March, 


was devoted entirely to the academic 


Journal 


departments; and the October, 1952, 
issue sel forth the program of the Di- 
vision of Teaching. In continuing 
this policy, the present issue of the 
Journal is devoted to some of the 
special services or extended services 
provided at Indiana State Teachers 
College. 

The teachers college is concerned 


not only with the academic and pro 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present compe- 
tent discussions of professional problems in education 
and toward this end restricts its contributing personnel 
to those of training and experience in the field. The 
in re-publication practice, in 
belief that previously pub lished material, however credit- 
able, has already been made available to the professional 


Journal does not engage 


public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are 


fessional preparation of its students 
but with their welfare and total ad- 
justment—both present and future— 
as well. To provide for these addition- 
al objectives, specialized agencies or 
departments have been created. The 
aims and functions of these agencies 
are not necessarily isolated from the 
aims and functions of the other aqgen- 
cies and aspects of the college—all are 
interdependent and interactive, and 


considerable must be 


cooperation 
maintained in order to attain the de- 
sired outcomes. However, each of 
these special agencies has a specific 
responsibility and provides a defin- 
ite service for the students. The 
articles contained herein, describe the 
services rendered specifically by each 
of these agencies. 

Among the special services pro- 
vided at Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege in addition to Student Personnel 


ation. 


+ 


lana State 


Health Services, Place- 
Student 


Library Services, 


Services are: 


ment 


Services, Housing, 


Alumni Services, 
Extension and Audio-Visual Services, 
Public Relations Services, and Stu- 
dent Union activities. Each of these 
services has its role to play in the 
physical or general welfare of the stu- 
dent or in the social and emotional ad- 
justment of the student. The success- 
ful teacher is one who not only is 
well-prepared academically and pro- 
fessionally, but who also has a well- 
adjusted and wholesome personality. 
The ultimate goal of the special ser- 
vices is primarily concerned with the 
latter. 

On behalf of the editorial associ- 
ates, | wish to thank the persons di- 
rectly responsible for these services 
for their splendid cooperation in sub- 
mitting the material which makes this 


issue possible. 


Cuarces HarpaAway 


Editor 


welcomed, with the express understanding that all such 
issues are published without editorial bias or discrimin- 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, 
and do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of 
view so expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the 
right to refuse publication if in the opinion of the 


Editorial Board an author has violated standards of 


professional ethics or journalistic presentation. 
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V. L. Tatlock 


Director of Extension and Visual Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Extension services offered by Indi- 
ana State Teachers College have de- 
veloped in harmony with the state- 
ment in the current catalog which 
reads: “It is the policy of the College 
to offer any cooperative services that 
may contribute to the solution of 
problems of former students and their 
communities. 

Since the problems of former stu- 
dents vary widely from year to year 
and are produced by so many inter- 
acting factors, the profile of these 
services will show certain features 
that persist as continuous activities 
and other features that fluctuate in 
importance. 

Among the continjious activities 
are the two persisting fields of non- 
resident study in off-campus extension 
classes and in individual home study 
by correspondence. The extent to 
which these two services are utilized 
by those seeking college degrees is 
revealed by a survey of the records of 
the 435 candidates for the bachelor's 
degree in the 1952 class. It was found 
that 113 of these candidates or 26% 
had taken one or more courses re- 
quired to graduate by correspondence 
and/or extension. In_ the aggregate 
these 113 class members had earned 
10.9% of the total credit required for 
graduation by these methods. It 
should be noted that a part of the 
credits earned by extension by this 
group were in classes held on campus 
in the evening or on Saturdays, as 
the practice of the college has varied 
during recent years in the method of 
registering on-campus classes which 
meet in the evening or on Saturdays. 

The comparison of a similar survey 
of the graduating class of 1928 em- 
phasizes the persistence of these two 
services over the past twenty-four 


years. In 1928, 46.2% of the candi- 
dates from the four-year course pre- 
sented correspondence and/or exten- 
sion credits as a part of their 
requirements to graduate. The aggre- 
gate of such credit presented by 152 
members of a class of 329 was 6.7% 
of their total credits. 

The peak number of registrations 
in extension classes was reached dur- 
ing the year 1947-48 when 2,404 reg- 
istered in 87 classes. Correspondence 
registrations are still continuing to 
increase rather consistently year by 
year totalling 858 different registra- 
lions for four-quarter hour courses 
during the year 1951-52. Only under- 
graduate credit may be earned by 
both 


graduate and a limited amount of 


correspondence while under- 
graduate credit may be earned in 
extension classes. 

At the time of the writing of this 
article, the location of correspondence 
students presents an intriguing pic- 
ture. In addition to 297 students who 
reside in Indiana, 67 live in the close- 
ly neighboring state of Illinois, while 
83 others are scattered in 26 other 
states and the Canal Zone. An addi- 
tional 76 in the armed forces have 
A.P.O. or F.P.O. addresses at San 
Francisco, Seattle or New York. Reg- 
istrations through the Armed Forces 
Institute was begun in 1943 and has 
fluctuated with the varying sizes ol 
such forces since that time. 

The selection and assignment ol 
faculty members to teach courses by 
extension and correspondence is gen- 
erally arranged by the Director of 
Extension, but requires the approval 
of the respective heads of departments 
concerned and the Dean of Instruc- 
tion. This results in the same in- 


structor who teaches or has taught 


each course on the campus being as- 


signed to that course when given by 
correspondence or extension. 

With the appointment of a full. 
time person as Director of Extension 
in 1939, the variety of services per- 
formed has continuously increased 
and broadened to include, among 
other things, the development of a 
library of educational motion Dic- 
ture films and filmstrips for extensive 
use on the campus and for rental to 
public schools in the nearby area, 
Accompanying this service of teach. 
ing materials is an available advisory 
or consultation service to assist school 


systems in their development of audio. 


visual programs of instruction. This: 


activity will be housed in an audio. 
visual suite of rooms in the Educa- 
tion and Social Studies Building to 
be completed in the fall of 1953. 

Cooperation with county, city and 
town school systems in organizing 
for the prolessional growth of their 
teachers in general, or special prob- 
lem areas, have also been undertaken. 
Such activities have taken the form 
of joint institute meetings, workshops 
or study and seminar groups in indi- 
vidual school systems. 

During the pasl three years, Indiana 
State Teachers College has joined 
with Ball State Teachers College, 
Purdue University and Indiana Uni- 
versity in a_ state-wide cooperative 
program of non-credit adult educatoon 
services. The professional services ol 
laculty members of all four of the 
state institutions of higher education 
are thus made available to any com- 
munity group interested in improving 
local social, economic, cultural or 
general educational conditions. Like- 
wise, these four institutions and the 
Indiana Historical Society promote 
and conduct a_ series of Historical 
Institutes on the sites of scenes ol 
historic importance each year. These 
are designed to perpetuate facts in 
Indiana history and_ to stimulate a 
wider familiarity with and interest in 
local history and the exact spots 
where important history was made. 

After reviewing the more important 
phases of extension activities during 


recent years, an exploration of the 
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historical origin of such activities in 
the life of the College discloses that 


the first college catalog to carry any 


statement about extension. services 
was the 1922-25 issue which included 
the following statements: 

“The Indiana State Normal School 
is ready to oller extension: work in 
the following courses ol instruction 
regularly taught in the school. . . 
Any persons seeking general culture 
growth or professional advancement! 


may enroll in these courses.” 


During that college year, records 
show 29 different instructors taught 
63 off-campus classes enrolling 1,213 
students. There were 171. students 
registered that same year by corre- 


spondence. 


A list of “regulations governing 


non-resident study was “adopted by 


the faculty of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School” to become effective on 
September 1, 1927. These were print- 
ed in an official bulletin in August, 
1928. 


The life span of extension services 
therefore, covers approximately thirty 
years. During this rather brief period, 
however, the true operational area 
of the College has been extended to 
more than half of the states of the 
union and to many foreign countries. 
This broadening circle of influence 
has reached many who have never sat 
in the campus classrooms and many 
who 


are not 


in the prolession of 
teaching. It has assisted teachers in 
accelerating their professional train- 
ing and improving their income level. 
It has served the State in improving 


the qualifications of teachers and ad- 


Placement 


Wayne Schomer 


Director of Placement Bureau 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


How do | proceed to locate a job? 
What areas should I select to pre: 
pare for the fields in which there are 
the greatest job opportunities What 
is the ethical procedure lor securing 
a better position while under con- 
tract? What do employers look for in 
considering candidates for positions / 
How should | conduct myself in an 
interview? How am | to decide which 
position to accept when several are 
offered? These are typical of the 
many questions contronting college 
graduates entering into or seeking 
promotions in their chosen fields of 
endeavor. Often, as a result of not 
linding answers to such questions, 
well-trained, socially-adjusted per- 
sons accept positions for which they 
are not suited and in which they may 
ultimately fail. College placement 
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bureaus may, to a great extent, justily 
their existence in direct proportion to 
the degree to which they help satisly 
these needs of their graduates. 

Not too many years ago placement 
bureaus were thought of as referral 
olfices only—a central place where 
vacancies could be reported by em- 
ploying officials and graduates inter- 
ested in locating positions could 
check the various listings. This type 
of placement service was and cculd 
very well be handled by olfice secre- 
taries. Professionally trained staffs 
were not a necessity in the referral 
with the 


newer concept ol extended placement 


type program. However, 
service, professionally trained person- 
nel are heading the bureaus and the 
term “placement” no longer describes 


the services offered. Perhaps the more 


ding to the mumbers of qualilied 
teachers. Many faculty members have 
improved their knowledge of con- 
ditions in local school systems by 
their excursions to reach off-campus 
classes. Many valuable personal ac- 
quaintances with local teachers, ad- 
ministrators and community leaders 
have also been gained. Finally, it 
appears that extension services have 
accomplished what they set out to 
accomplish, that is, the influence of 
the campus educational program has 
been extended to larger and larger 
areas and, at the same time, the in- 
terest and influence of ever-increasing 
numbers of individuals have been 
focused on the campus. The accom- 
plishment of both results has pro- 
duced a stronger college as well as 
improved 


community educational 


programs. 


modern offices should rightly be 
called | 
Counseling.” 

Indiana State Teachers College in 
June of 1947, as a result of consider- 
able study, planning, and effort on 
the part of the President, completely 
reorganized its placement services. 
Operating under the newer philoso- 
phy of placement the Bureau has 
made rapid progress in all areas of 
activity. 


“Bureaus of Professional 


Over 3800 new positions have been 
secured by seniors and alumni who 
have been served by the Bureau dur- 
ing the past five years. Had it been 
necessary for these graduates to use 
facilities of commerical placement 
agencies they would have had to pay 
lees and assessments amounting to 


more than $300,000. 


Even though the Bureau has ex- 
perienced an acute shortage of well- 
qualified candidates for administra- 
tive positions, seventy-one persons 
have been placed in administrative 
positions in Indiana and surrounding 
states. These placements resulted from 
the five hundred five requests for ad- 
1947 to 


1952. With a more adequate supply 


ministrators received from 


cf well qualified candidates many 
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more placements could have been 
made. 

A_ noticeable change has taken 
place in the attitude of Boards of 
Education regarding the relationship 
of the Indiana State Teachers College 
Bureau in the selection of superin- 
tendents. In 1947 and 1948 it was 
found necessary for the Bureau to ask 
Boards for invitations to assist them 
in the selection of superintendents. 
During the past two years the Bureau 
has participated in the selection of 
practically every superintendent in 
Indiana. This participation resulted 
from cordial invitations on the part 
of the Boards. 

The Bureau has extended its cover- 
age to all 48 states, territories, and 
many foreign countries. The number 


of requests for candidates has_ in- 
creased from 3351 in 1947-48 to 6760 
in 1951-52. The number of current 
registrants with complete credentials 
has increased from 65 in June of 1947 
to 2596 in 1952. 

A non-teaching placement service 
has been established and expanded 
during the past five years. Represent- 
atives of business and industry are 
listing an increasing number of va- 
cancies with the Bureau. The activity 
of the Bureau in this area of place- 
ment has been limited only by the 
small number of candidates available. 
Approximately 90% of all 
teaching graduates registered with 
the Bureau have been placed during 


non- 


the five year period. 
The alumni have responded well 


The Residence Hall-An tducational Unit 


florence Thompson 


Director of Womans Residence Hall 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The majority of parents permit 
their daughters to attend the college 
of their own choice. Both the parents 
and the daughters use as one of the 
most important criteria for selecting 
a college, the provision it makes for 
appropriate housing. That provision 
cannot be fulfilled by merely supply- 
ing bed, board, and other physical 
comforts, because the needs of the 
students are more far reaching than 
that. For most of these young people, 
going to college represents the major 
break from childhood to adult life 
and the adjustment required of them 
is considerable. They must make the 
change from the closely knit small 
family group to a less intimate rela- 
tionship with a large group of friends 
and associates. They must make the 
scholastic change from supervised to 
unsupervised study. The residence 
hall constitutes a great portion of the 
students’ environment during this 


39 


most crucial period of college life. For 
this there 
awareness on the part of administra- 
tors of the advisability of utilizing the 


reason, is an increasing 


residence unit as an _ educational 
facility. Wise administrators are in- 
cluding them in the over-all educa- 
tional plan. They are making an at- 
tempt to capitalize on and integrate 
the social, recreational, cultural, and 
intellectual phases of group living. 

From the point of view of indi- 
vidual development, the group of 
contemporaries living in the hall sup- 
plies, in a measure, the support need- 
ed for the individual to break away 
from the family social unit. The late 
adolescent finds great comfort in liv- 
ing among other people who must 
solve the same problems she faces. 
Her difficulties can be worked out 
with the help of others who face the 
same problems even though their solu- 


tions may be different from hers. 


to the extended services of the Bureay 
Fach year more and more graduates 
of earlier years are taking advantage 
of this service. This is evidenced by 
the fact that in 1947, 47.5% of the 
volume of business of the Bureau Was 
with the alumni whereas in 195) 
60% of the volume was with this 
group. 

Every effort has been made by the 
Bureau to work cooperatively with 
every other agency of the college. 
An advisory committee, representative 
of the faculty, administration, alumni 
and student body meets periodically 
with the personnel of the Bureau to 
discuss policies. Fach year the Various 
departments of the college are asked 
to meet with representatives of the 

(Continued on page 65) 


While the student is coming to know 
herself as an individual through eX. 
perience in such aspects of student 
life as “bull sessions,” student activi- 
ties, and dates, she learns also her 
place among others. She learns to 
discriminate in the matters of ideas 
ideals, and persons—she establishes 
an action pattern and a value pattern 
which add greatly to the formulation 
of a philosophy which is truly her 
own. The broadening effect of this 
rich experience aids the student in 
living for adult life. 

Cutting away the family “apron 
strings” and developing a pattern ol 
living are in some ways painful hut 
in most ways a thrilling and exacting 
experience. [The student is stimulated 
hy all of those about her. She dis. 
covers myriads of new interests and 
develops many new attitudes. As 
many of these as possible must be 
recognized, nurtured, and helped to 
grow. This supports the theory that 
the residence unit must be capitalized 
unit — because 


an educat ional 


newly-developed interests will be first 


as 


recognized by those closest at hand. 
This person in charge of the hall, 
therefore, must be an educator s0 
that new interests may be recognized, 
encouraged, and directed. 

The end products of the maturing 


experiences are found to be largely in 
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the areas of human relationships, and 


it is also evident that the process of 
learning is rooted in dynamic social 
forces. This establishes the educa- 
tional sphere of the residence hall to 
be centered in the realm of human 
relationships rather than in the aca 
demic realm. It is a natural laboratory 


for learning in that there is reciprocal 
‘individual and group responsibility 
for promoting common purposes, int- 
erests, and concerns. Not only are 
number and variation of experiences 
required, but also appropriate timing 
and gradation are just as important 
to learning in the hall as in the aca- 
demic-centered situation. Such grada- 
lion is an important factor in the 
gradual and progressive development 
of an individual. It provides the stim- 


ulation necessary to greater learn- 


ings and to the assumption of more 
mature responsibilities. 

Both the college and the residence 
hall experience make valuable con- 
to the 
they may be lost, however, in certain 
pitfalls which the residence hall staff 
should help the student to avoid. This 
means that both the staff and the 
student-planning group must be alert 


tributions maturing process. 


at all times to the many forms and 
consequences of the problems of sev- 
erance from the family. Sympathetic 
and intelligent observation of individ- 
ual students by the director, by the 
house council, by the “big sisters,” 
and by more mature house members 
make it possible to extend help to 
them as soon as problems are felt or 
their presence demonstrated. 

It is a recognized consensus in edu- 
cational thought that the stduent gets 
a large part of his education from the 


Services 


Marion 6. 6 


Director, Parsons Hall 


ascock 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


When you read Pitkin'’s Life Be- 
gins at Forty, you can see the implica- 
tion that life can also begin at a much 
later time in one's own life. When we 
assumed the directorship of Parsons 
Residence Hall, we found that life, 
for us, was beginning at a much later 
time in life than forty. 

When we were asked, “Why take 
such a position” ? we wondered. How- 
ever, we did so because we were 
reluctant to leave college atmosphere 
and the pleasure of the association 
with young college men and women. 
In assuming such a_ position, one 
does not realize the many and various 
problems that can arise in the admin- 
istration of a Mens Residence Hall. 
We had had no previous experience 
in such a position. But upon accept- 
ing the Directorship of Parsons Hall, 
we began to get ideas, form plans, 
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and accumulate information and ad- 
vice from friends. 

Early at the beginning of the fall 
term, the rooms of Parsons Hall, were 
divided into sections. The men of each 
section elected one member of their 
group as their representative. In all 14 
men were elected. These men consti- 
tute the Parsons Hall Council. The 
council has a duly elected set of of- 
licers. A’ council meeting is called 
once a month or more often if needed. 
Minutes are kept of each meeting in 
order to have a permanent record of 
the activities of the council. The func- 
tion of this council is to represent the 
men of the hall in their relations to 
the administration of the hall and col- 
lege, to form policies, to authorize 
the expenditures of hall funds, to ar- 
range functions, and to pass judgment 


on disciplinary cases. 


surroundings in which he lives. For 
that reason college administrators in 
the present day evidence genuine 
concern in the matter of providing 
the kind of residence environment 
which fulfillment of this 
broadening concept. “The responsi- 
hility cannot be discharged, nor the 
housing problem solved, if the need 
for bed and board is permitted to re- 
main that alone, or is regarded as 
nothing more than a matter of physi- 
cal welfare. If proper recognition of 
the importance of student housing to 
higher education ever becomes a uni- 


versal reality, it will mark not only 


permits 


the greatest change in student person- 
nel administration in the history of 
higher education in America, but also 
will represent a_ basic change in 


American educational philosophy as 


well.” 


We feel that the primary function 
of a Residence hall is to furnish a 
college home for its students as near 
like their own homes as possible. We 
have tried to impress the men with 
this idea and enlist their help to real- 
ize this objective. To date the results 
have not been too satisfactory. If 
parents of some of our men were to 
see the condition of their son's room, 
the halls, lounge, and recreation room 
they might not be proud of their son's 
housekeeping habits. However, we 
still have hopes that, with the aid of 
the council, we can educate the men 
to take a pride in their college home 
and do all that they can to make it 
more presentable. 


Young men, in college, should re- 
ceive some training in the more ac- 
ceptable customs and manners of life. 
To offer our men an opportunity for 
learning these, the council requested 


‘Robert M. Strozier, Housing of Stu- 
dents, American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, Series VI—Personnel 
Work in Colleges and Universities, 
Number 14 (Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, July, 


1950), p. 1. 
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that all men be fully dressed with 
coats and ties or sport clothing for 
Sunday dinners and guest nights. The 
men have responded well to this re- 


quest. 


The opening week of school we had 
an informal party for our Freshmen. 
Later in the fall term we entertained 
the women of Womens Residence 
Hall. There was dancing, the music 
furnished by men living in the hall, 
and refreshments were served during 
the evening. There was a large crowd 
and all seemed to enjoy the evening. 


Also, during the fall term we enter- 
tained, at dinner, on separate event 
ings, the college Administrative Staff 
_and the Heads of Departments. At 
these dinners the members of the 
council, assisted by other men of the 
hall, acted as hosts for the different 
tables. The arriving guests were met 
by the hosts who introduced them- 
selves and conducted their guests to 
the dining room. Other men of the 
hall, who had no special assignment, 
were seated at the different tables 
after being introduced to the guests 
at that table. These hosts were re- 


the 


time the guests arrived and until 


sponsible for their guests from 


they departed. In as much as our 
meals are served in cafeteria style, it 
is difficult to have table hosts for all 
meals If this were not the method of 
serving we feel that much could be 
teaching acceptable 


done toward 


table etiquette. 


The residents of Parsons Hall pay 
a house fee when they register for 
their rooms. This money is used in 
providing recreational equipment, 
daily papers, magazines, parties, dec- 
orations, and other activities in which 
the Hall takes part as a group. The 
hall now has a television set, a radio, 
two ping pong tables, and several 


leading publications. 


During the Homecoming and 
Christmas festivities special commit- 
lees were in charge of decorations. 
Table decorations at the dinners were 
in charge of chairmen who selected 
helpers. It is the plan of Residence 
Hall to have at least one general 
party each term when the men can 
entertain their girl friends. Two ex- 


change dinners with the \omens 


Some Thoughts College Service 


Hazel Armstrong 


Librarian 


Indiana State Teachers C ollege 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The primary concern of any library 
is service to its clientele in their vari- 
ous professional and recreational ac- 
tivities. For a college library, this 
concern centers around _ its faculty 
members and_ student body. There 
is a fascinating body of duties, some 
behind-the-scene and generally not 
apparent, that must be carried on 
regularly and consistently for the pro- 
vision of this service. Although the 
various aspects of library effort merge 
and overlap, there are, in general, 
three: selection and acquisition ol 
materials, their preparation for use, 
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and their actual conservation and use. 
This last, of course, is the one best 
known by the public. 

Everyone is more or less familiar 
with libraries in general, but few 
seem to understand what actually 
goes on in the preparation of materials 
for use. In the first place, such a mass 
of published material is issued every 
year that the specific needs of the 
college for the present and possible 
needs of the future must be kept con- 
stantly in mind so that selections meet 
the requirements of the users. Of 


course, the money available for pur- 


Residence Hall are planned; January 
14 is the date of the first of these. Ai 
these dinners a group of our men will 
exchange places with an equal group 
from the Womens Residence Hall. 

At present, we have two Guests 
rooms that are provided lor the con- 
venience of visiting parents, men 
friends, or former students who made 
Parsons Hall their home while here 
at Indiana State. The lurnishing of 


the old lounge, in the west end of Par. 


sons Hall, is now in progress. When 
furnished it will be equipped with : 
new carpet and furniture. This will 
provide a suitable lounge for Visiting 
parents and friends of the men of the 
Hall. 

As stated in the beginning of this 
paper, we did not realize what a tre- : 
mendous responsibility we were ac- 
cepting. Bt since we have been here 
lor two terms and are in a measure 
“broken in’, we are not at all regret- 
ful for having accepted the position. 
We feel that we will enjoy our stay 
here, however long or short it may he. | 
All that we ask is tolerance and co- 
operation from the men of the Hall. | 


and we. too, shall try to measure up. 


chases and its fair distribution among | 


the subject fields in order to main- 


tain a balanced, up-to-date collection 
also have important bearing on the 
choices made. Nlany of these materi- 
als selected are very difficult to obtain 
either because of peculiarities ol 
bookkeeping procedures or because | 
of obscure, incomplete or irregular 
listing. 


When the final 


been made by the faculty members 


selections have 


and the librarians, the stall is ready 
lo go to work on the preparation of 
these materials for use, the behind- 
the-scene work seldom seen by the 
public. There are, of course, books. 
books, books to care for; but there is 


also a bewildering but delightful 


stream ol pamphlets, pictures, courses 
of study, units of work, government 
documents, illustrative objects of one 
kind or another, charts, maps, micro 


films. microcards, filmstrips, slides— | 
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all grist to the library mill. Where 
will these be best used? How are 
they to be economically prepared lor 
use SO that they can be found and 
quickly assembled for use according 
to a variely of needs? And how can 
thev he easily used and_ still be 
reasonably sale from the pillering, 
selfish person who seems alwavs to 
he with us / 

All of these materials must be 
placed somewhere with symbols ol 
some kind as keys to their location 
whether in the stacks, in the reading 
rooms OF elsewhere. Thus they are 
classified and a suide called the card 
catalog is then prepared. American 
librarians have been accused of being 
sO enamored of this intricate tool, the 
card catalog, that the needs of the 
user have been forgotten. Not so, be- 
cause the cataloger always keeps in 
mind, “What will the user look for 
or expect to find?” She attempts to 
make the catalog as simple as pos- 
sible. However, as the book collection 
GrOWS, the catalog grows, too, and 
becomes more complicated to use. 
Even so, it is superior as a tool to 
the European printed catalog in book 
form. and our students are increasing- 
ly skillful in using it as a first ap- 
preach to library materials. 

At this point those responsible lor 
the distribution and = circulation of 
library materials take over and carry 
on the work that is participated in by 
the user, and it is at this point that 
the meticulous work of selection and 
preparation of materials bears fruit. 
Here at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege it has long been our belief that 
students should be able to use the 
library with some ease and elliciency. 
The college library is. therefore, or- 
ganized and administered with this 
idea always in mind. All students 
are required to take a course in the 
use of the library during their fresh- 
man year, and they are encouraged to 
help themselves as much as possible. 
When help is asked of or given by 
the staff, the students are included in 
the search with the hope that they 
will thus add to their acquaintance 
with the library. 

Also. the whole 


book collection. 
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with a few exceptions, is open freely 
to the students at all times with stack 
privileges for everyone. And the stack 
room is used as a study or reading 
space by many who prefer it to the 
regular reading rooms. Here the stu- 
dent may browse to his heart's con- 
tent and select the books best suited 
to his particular purpose. The library 
tries to cooperate with the faculty 
members in their efforts to have stu- 
dents read widely by placing no 
limit upon the number of books 
borrowed, provided there is no con- 
flict with the needs or wishes 
of others. When there is a conflict 
the students readily recognize the 
rights of others and have a valu- 
able lesson in practical democracy. 
In their contacts with students, the 
members of the library staff try to ex- 
plain the how and the why of the 
use of materials, whether indexes. 
yearbooks, handbooks, bibliographies, 
etc. They work together as a team 
unselfishly and without guile. Service 
sullers without this teamwork in a 
library, because no one person can 
know all that goes on in a given day 
with the constant stream of materials 


being added, 
Such sharing of effort and knowledge 


used or withdrawn. 


is the thing that makes a library 
“click”; 


of all library activity and_ provides 


it is really the culmination 


unity so necessary for good service. 


When a student or faculty member 
needs help, it is freely given by any 
staff member, but for any question re- 
quiring a search for materials the ser- 
vice of a reference librarian is avail- 
able during the busy part of the day. 
She assists and guides the student 
in re-thinking and restating his prob- 
lem so that all ambiguities are elim- 
inated before the actual search is be- 
oun. She introduces him to the vari- 
ous books and bibliographies germane 
to his quest and helps him in every 
possible way. Once the material is 
in hand, it is his responsibility, of 
course, to use it according to his 
needs. This is one of the most im- 
portant and rewarding aspects of 
library activity and requires not only 
sood training but broad experience 


combined with a friendly attitude. 


Although libraries are more gen- 


erally available to the public than 
ever before in this country, there are 
still many young people whose first 
library contacts are made in college. 
The members of the administration 
of this college recognize this fact and 
include in the Freshman Orientation 
Program a visit to the library for 
every freshman. A rather chatty in- 
troductory talk about the library is 
given to each of these groups of 
young people by various members of 
the staff, each in her own way, in the 
hope that when they visit the library 
later they will feel at home to some 
extent, at least. 


Users of libraries expect to find 
books but they are not yet accustomed 
to find other materials such as maps, 
charts, pictures, slides, filmstrips, re- 
cordings of music and speech, play- 
ing machines, and objects of various 
k'nds. In recent years, Indiana State 
Teachers College. in common with 
other college and public libraries in 
the country, has been building just 
such a collection that is related to 
the various subject fields of the cur- 
riculum of the College. These materi- 
als are used, along with books of 
course, with increasing effectiveness 
by students in their class work and 
in their student teaching. It is not un- 
common to see a student leave the 
college library with a record-player. 
some records, a few well-selected 
pictures or maps, and some illustrative 
objects such as a papiermaché set of 
dentures. 

While every effort possible is made 
at Indiana State Teachers College to 
make the student feel at home in the 
library and to have materials freely 
available to them, the conservation 
of certain materials necessarily im- 
poses a few restrictions upon distri- 
bution in order that the greatest num- 
ber may be served both now and at 
some time in the future. This is one 
important function of a library. Had 
not some thoughtful person preserved 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. for instance. 
had not the monasteries conserved 
the precious manuscripts during the 
Dark Ages, and had not valuable ma- 
terials been placed in safe places dur- 
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ing the bombings of World War II, 
the cultural world would be poor, in- 
deed, today. Libraries have given vall- 
iant performance in this respect of 
work that is too often referred to in 
flippant vein by the more superficial 
user. 

A recent and perhaps little known 
development in the library field that 
is of value in the distribution and 
conservation of materials is the use 
of microfilm and microcard for the 
reproduction of books and periodicals. 
These are reduced in size, and for 


reading a machine containing a screen 
must be used. This machine, unfor- 
tunately, is at present time too large 
to carry home so that distribution is 
limited somewhat. The library at Ind- 
jana State Teachers College is slowly 
acquiring a collection of newspapers 
and periodicals on microfilm or micro- 
card in order that storage space may 
be saved. So far, books in this form 
have not been purchased here although 
many old and extremely valuable pub- 
lications are now appearing in one or 
the other of these forms. Thus many 


Relations 


H. Kenneth Black 


Director of Alumni Relations 
Indiana Siate Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The cultivation of the alumni by 
the college is growing rapidly in im- 
portance. The appreciation of college 
graduates is by no means confined 
to the institutions that nurtured them 
for the 
college-trained Americans on the so- 
cial, industrial, and economic system 
of the country is gradually but very 
certainly receiving recognition. The 


impact of seven. million 


recognition comes not alone from the 
colleges and the alumni themselves, 
but from the large majority of citizens 
who emulate their examples by see- 
ing to it that their own sons and 
daughters receive educations that were 
denied their forebearers. The effect has 
been the tripling of the number of col- 
lege alumni in two decades. The in- 
creasing value of this group to the 
country as well as, of course, to their 
colleges has given an increasing im- 
portance to alumni work. 

It may be said that the major ob- 
jective of alumni organizations should 
be to join the alumni body together 
in practical fashion for the furthering 
of the interests of the alma mater. 

To better work toward the objective 
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here at Indiana State, it was thought 
that establishing a definite relation 
between the college and _ its alumni 
would bea key factor in maintaining 
a functional organization which 
would reap mutual benefits for both 
the alumni and the college. 

The relation between the college 
and its alumni has been likened to a 
two-way street. It is not possible to 
produce and continue the alumni re- 
lationship where all the giving is in 
one direction. The college has, it is 
true, provided its graduate with his 
weapons for life whether they be the 
profession in which he is engaged, the 
general cultivation that enables him 
to understand his fellow man, or to 
find relaxation and respite within 
himself. These are 
contributions and it is conceivable 
that no further effort is felt to be 
necessary toward him on the part of 


three priceless 


the college. 


Neverthless, it is merely human 
nature that the alumnus, if successful, 
might often believe that some of the 
elements in his success were innate. 


If the college offers him nothing be. 


scarce books formerly available to the 


scholar in only a few and perhaps 
distant places. may now be secured 
on microcard or microfilm for use in 
almost any library. 

All of these library activities have 
one purpose— service to its clientele 


which in this case is the student body 
and the members of the faculty. These 
are very important people in the col- 
lege library world whose cooperation 
is asked by the library and whose 


needs are our thoughtful concern, 


yond his diploma, it is not wholly the 
fault of the alumnus that he tends to 
forget or minimize the part Alma 
Mater had in nurturing him. 

The other way of the street is more 
obvious. A college must have a con- 
stant flow of high grade prospective 
students and of gifts: whether art 
treasures, books, cash, buildings, 
and lands. Above all, the flow must 
include thoughtful good will which 
will watch the interest of the college 
in such matters that will promote its 
general welfare and in such matters 
that will protect the general welfare 
of the college. 

So the task of the alumni worker is 
to act as a liaisson officer between the 
college and its alumni. 

To better establish the alumni of. 
fice with its work there should be a 
few underlying objectives. At Indiana 
State we have three objectives: 

(1) To keep our alumni well in- 
formed concerning college activities. 

(2) To encourage our alumni to 
represent the college in their commun- 
ities. 

(3) And finally, to encourage each 
alumnus to make some contribution 
to the college in the manner of good 
will, membership, and active support 
through club work, ete. i 

To reach the three objectives listed 
above, three requirements are basic: 
(1) Proper alumni office records. 
(2) Proper office personnel and ma- 
chinery. 
(3) Proper 


alumni. 


attitude toward the 
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Let us consider the facilities of our 
own alumni office. 
RECORDS 
Alphabetical File— 

The alphabetical file is so im- 
portant that we call it the master file. 
This record carries the name of every 
ex-student of which information can 
be obtained. 

The Class File— 

In our office this file is a card file 
dating back to the first year the col- 
1872 
(Indiana State Normal was founded 
in 1870). 

The Geographical File— 


lege listed graduating classes, 


This file consists of grouping by 
counties, in Indiana, and grouping by 
state and metropolitan area through- 
out the United States other than the 
state of Indiana. 

It is through this system of group- 


ing that contact may be contained 


with the alumni in many of the varied 


needs and functions that constitute 
the activity program ol this ollice. 

In addition to maintaining this re- 
lationship with former students of 
Indiana State, another group and a 
very important group might well be 
given some first class consideration. 
This is the undergraduate group, the 
alumni of tomorrow. The student in- 


fluences the attitude of his community 


toward the college. Furthermore, and 


most important, the student whose 
college experience has been satisfac- 
tory will likely hecome a loyal 
alumnus. 

It is proper to assume the under- 
sraduate contacts are procedures that 
lead to activities that both the alumni 
worker and students enjoy and share 


The 


tend to begin the crystallization of the 


mutual recognition. contacts 
idea ol becoming “an active alumnus” 
following graduation. 

This phase of alumni work is the 
result of realizing the importance of 
recognizing the student hody as an 
integral part of the present and future 
alumni. It also constitutes one of our 
best outlets for public relations. 

In case of our college not only are 
there those who are or may he direct- 
ly concerned with it economically as 
well as in the other ways: there is al- 
so a broader public in whose eves the 
institution — still has a natural and 
worthwhile desire to stand high in 
good will and respect. In order to 
make a contribution to the welfare 
of the college, the student approach 
has resulted in gaining a very de- 
sirable and cooperative ally. 

The ultimate aim in any good 
neighbor policy is to inspire self- 


initiated cooperation. In another way 


health Service Department 


Floyd Riggs, M.D. 


Col lege Ph ysician 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


About one hundred years ago the 
president of Amherst College noticed 
that several students had to drop oul 
of school health. 


From these findings the first college 


because of poor 
health service had _ it's beginning in 
Amherst College. Other institutions 
lollowed slowly. In 1920, through the 
elforts of Dr. John Sundwall and Dr. 
Warren Forsythe, a national organi- 


zation was formed and is now known 


January, 1953 


as the American College Health As- 
sociation. Approximately two hundred 
of the leading colleges and universi- 
ties are members of this organization. 

Indiana State Teachers College has 
Leen a member for several years and 
has had a limited health service plan 
lor several years more. The first cam- 
pus physician came about thirty years 
ago. At that time some physical eX- 
aminations made and 


were some 


ol stating our purpose for being might 
well be stated as “our main concern 
is that of retaining alumni loyalty”. 

Any remarks dealing with the ques- 
tion of alumni cooperation must nec- 
essarily include subject matter that 
has been thoroughly discussed by 
alumni authorities more experienced 
than the present writer. Dr. J. L. 
Morrill, vice-president, Ohio State 
University, in a paper read belore the 
National Convention of Alumni Sec- 
retaries at Columbus some years ago, 
made this very comprehensive state- 
ment: | 

“It must be recognized that the 
colleges and universities of this conti- 
nent have created the concept of 
alumni organization, loyalty and sup- 
the 
history of higher education—indige- 
nous to America in the Western 


World. They have developed that 


concept into a positive force in the 


port—unique in whole world 


social order—a powerlul influence in 
the whole area of private philanthro- 
py and a phenomenon well recog- 
nized in the arena of practical pres- 
sure politics. The alumni in America, 
as in no other land, have helped to 
build the institutions of higher learn- 
ing—by their interest, their gifts and 
their organized sponsorship of state 
appropriations. 


health service was given to ill stu- 
dents. At the present time we have 
one physician and one nurse working 
in one of the most modern health 
service plants that can be found any- 
where. 


The health service today is an im- 
portant part of practically all institu- 
tions and they vary as the schools. 
Some schools have part time nurses, 
part time physicians and some have 


with 


nurses and physicians in which com- 


elaborate services time 
plete medical and surgical treatments 
are given. These services are paid for 
in a number of ways, such as health 
lees and various types of insurance 
schemes. Our medical service is very 
liberal and we maintain a limited 


hospitalization and surgical service 
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which is paid for from a portion of the 


contingent fees. 


The health service department must 
have as its major purpose the prin- 
ciple of serving the whole student. 
There are as many varieties of health 
as their are of disease and we should 
never forget it. Oftentimes students 
are guided by traditions and from 
information not trustworthy rather 
than reasoned intellect into ways of 
living that are not good. Students 
do have their problems minor and 
major. They do become ill and are 
anxious to improve, to get well, to 
free themselves from disturbing con- 
ditions. Some students bring good 
health and good health habits to 
school; some bring lesser degrees of 
health along with physical defects 
that are often minor yet some are 
often very marked and important. 
These defects are not always organic 
in nature, they may be the result of a 
way of life that is very poor. Some 
students are able to pay for their ill- 
ness and care while some are not. 
Each student brings a past as he en- 
ters our classrooms and other extra 
curricular activities, and with it he 
brings a body, a mind, a soul, the 
product of that past. I wonder if we 
really take enough time to acquaint 
ourselves with the immature, plastic, 
disturbed and often excited individual 
to see what is going on and to see in 
what way we may play our part in 
helping to educate a whole person to 
become understanding, superior if 
possible, but at least consistent with 
the laws of life. 


Entrance health examination are 
given to all entering freshmen. Health 
consultations are given when students 
go from the junior to the senior col- 
lege and again preceding graduation. 
At the present time we have begun 
a newer way of making entrance 
health examinations. The first and 
general part is done during orienta- 
tion period and a second time we try 
to consult individually and privately. 
The first part is done with the phys- 
ical findings the important aspect, 
we think in terms of the heart, the 
lungs, or the organic individual while 
in the second part we are trying to 
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think of a whole human being. 

Annual chest x-rays are given each 
student for a continuous attempt to 
eradicate tuberculosos from the cam- 
pus. Tuberculosis is uncommon be- 
fore early adolescense and becomes 
the main cause of disability in early 


adult life. At first 


usually on one side of the chest, 


this disease is 


begins rather abruptly, and is insidi- 
ous at the onset. The disease literally 
steals its way into the chest and estab- 
lishes itself without any noticeable 
symptoms for some time. A disease 
such as this is the first cause of death 
among college students and especial- 
ly is this true of female students. For 
these very important reasons we have 
the x-ray on our campus twice yearly, 
and we have found the disease present 


in some of our students. 


We are prepared to treat students 
for those diseases that can be ex- 
pected to develop and a limited hos- 
pitalization plan is maintained for the 
more serious illnesses involving surg- 
ery or special treatment. Complete 
medical and surgical treatments are 
given to athletes injured in competi- 
tion. There is no limit to the number 
of calls made for health service of any 


kind. 


The college tries to keep up a mod- 
ern approach to all public health 
procedures and I believe it does a 
good job. We have fine physical 
equipment, trained personnel, and 
sufficient funds. Students coming to 
our college have opportunities to learn 
how to follow good health patterns 
from a number of sources. 

Now what about the individual's 
personal responsibility ? Take for ex- 
ample our modern knowledge of 
bacteriology, our engineering achieve- 
ments and our available information 
as they affect and control public 
health. They are indeed marvels in 
our age, but in our personal lives we 
are in the horse and buggy stage on 
many occasions. We are depending 
too much upon public measures as 
wonderlul and necessary as they are. 

Examples are many. For instance 
no matter how good the roads are, 
nor how pertect the cars, we go on 


having many fatal and crippling ac- 


cidents. Consider advertising in re. 
lation to good health such as smoking 
drinking, eating etc. The advertisers 
are doing our thinking for us over the 
air Ways. People evidently do believe 
these half-truths and gross missrepre- 
sentations. Does the individual know? 
Can he understand or is it that he 
doesn't intend to struggle lor the 
truth himself. It looks as if he is will. 
ing to trust others honest or other- 
wise. The tempo olf our life is fast. 
We are in quite a hurry so we get 
time and distance mixed up. We Want 
too much to happen in our lifetime. 
We are fast becoming materialist 
and hence our worry. For these Wor- 
ries we take tons of sleeping drugs, 
It is only another unsatislying and 
unhealthful habit. Many keep up the 
pace and have various nervous prob- 
lems and many go on to complete 
nervous collaspe which is often times 
incurable. We plan for bigger nerv- 
ous and mental hospitals just as we 
do for schools. Not many hands are 
raised to question why. To little at- 
tention is paid to the whole person. 
In most colleges he is taken apart in 
bizarre ways and given strange and 
strong treatments. No wonder that 
he doesn't fit back together again. | 

Ask 


about 


critical 
Their 


show too much of their training is 


students questions 


themselves. answers 
done by teachers who themselves 
have not had appreciable knowledge 
of the immutable laws of human biol- 
ogy or who are not fervent believers 
in the body, the mind and the soul 
triad. We do not go in for prevention 
personally as fully as we should, we 
insist on living boldly and danger- 
ously. We. still depend upon the 
public such as the skill of the bacteri- 
ologist or the precision of the scapel 
lo come to our rescue no matter what 
the trouble may he. 


People do have a body, a mind, 
and a soul. They cannot be separated 
for treatment or education. They are 
all together, all being subjected to the 
ever increasing and persistent stimuli 
both external and internal, that will 
affect the whole individual in some 
way, acceptable or unacceptable, good 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Joe Hish 


Acting Director of Public Relations 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


On many instances the question 
has been asked, “What is the specil- 
ic work of the Department of Public 
Relations al Indiana State Teachers 
College?” Concisely and briefly this 
question can be answered with pub- 
licity, publications, and other related 
work in this field. 


The department is organized to 
serve those interested in the college, 
to gain the interest of others in the 
college, and to publicize Indiana 
State—its students, faculty, alumni, 
and its fine educational opportunities. 

A better understanding of the de- 
partment s operation to achieve these 
objectives can be discovered in a re- 


view of the current program. 


One of the foremost functions of 
the department is the operation of 
a news bureau which disseminates 
college news to press and radio out- 
lets. The various types of stories re- 
leased are vast. They may concern 
educational opportunities at the col- 
lege. an athletic contest, a concert, 
a conference or convention the 
campus, a visiting lecturer, or any of 
the hundreds of students, faculty, and 
alumni. Photographs and newspaper 
mats are secured as often as possible 
lo accompany any news story. 


Most 


reaches the eyes and ears of the pub- 


college news, therefore, 
lic, not by chance, but more nearly by 
the planned elforts of the 


bureau. 


news 


The outlets used by the news bur- 
eau include daily and weekly news- 
papers, press associations, radio sta- 
tions, magazines, and campus pub- 
lications. Of over 10,000 stories re- 
leased during the 1951-52 


year, Many were mimeographed news 


school 
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releases for wide distribution. but 


a great number were specilically 
“tuned” releases to Terre Haute news- 
papers and radio stations, metropoli- 
lan newspapers, and student home- 


town newspapers. 


Individualized stories on students 
have great appeal with hometown 
editors, so a constant stream of news 
releases is kept flowing to these inter- 
ested outlets. Shortly alter a college 
registration has been completed, the 
bureau sends out stories on the stu- 
dents enrolled for study. Throughout 
the school year, typical examples of 
stories released are those on honor 
students, members of college music 
groups and athletic teams, club and 
organization olficers, new members 
of various campus organizations, and 


members of the graduating class. 


The use of any news story rests 
solely with the newspaper or mag- 
azine editor, or the radio station news 
director, and their intense interest in 
educational institutions has helped 
to make college news publicity suc- 
cessful. All news releases from Indi- 
ana State are kept factual and are 
written in good, journalistic style, so 
that they can be used as they are re- 
ceived. 

The promotion of college athletics 
may also be cited as one of the dis- 
tinct news bureau projects. In addi- 
tion to preparing news releases for 
major sports, the bureau designs, 
publishes, and distributes window 
posters, pocket schedules, and _ infor- 
mation-on-the-team brochures. The 
athletic handles 


this work along with the exchanging 


publicity director 


of information with other colleges, 


the Indiana Collegiate Conference. 


and the National Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics. 

The department also acts as the gen- 
eral information center of the campus 
and promptly supplies reporters, edi- 
tors, and other interested persons with 
requested information. This indirectly 
accounts for publicity that is not pre- 
pared in release form. 

In the publications field, the de- 
partment edits and publishes all col- 
lege bulletins, which include the an- 
nual college catalog and other in- 
lormative pamphlets. These bulletins, 
published ten times yearly, are com- 
piled in with other 
cooperating departments. In the 1951- 
52 period under consideration in this 


conjunction 


article, publications were for freshman 
orientation week, Homecomin g, 
Founders Day, Commencement, and 
Alumni-Senior Day. Other releases 
concerned summer workshops, music 
workshops, the list of graduates, eve- 
ning and Saturday class schedules, 
special education opportunities, and 
a pictorial presentatation, “This is 
Indiana State.” 

Other publications presented in re- 
cent years include Going to College, 
Answers to Your Questions About 
Indiana State, A Career in Librarian- 
ship, Opportunities in Business FEd- 
ucation and Commerce, and many 
others. 

Some of the bulletins, as evidenced, 
were published for a particular col- 
lege activity, the bulk being aimed at 
a general presentation of Indiana 
State Teachers College, or one of its 
specific departments. The activity bul- 
letins are sent to alumni and other 
persons closely affiliated with the 
college. The informative bulletins, 
headed by the catalog issue, serve to 
introduce the college to prospective 
students. Hundreds of inquiries for 
information on the college are in part 
answered by the return mailing of 
such publications. 


Informative bulletins are also 
mailed to high school and city li- 
braries, school principals and super- 
intendents, V. A. Offices, military 
educational units, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, guidance teachers, and alumni. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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The Student Union Indiana State 


Bruce |. Kaiser 


Director, Student Union Building 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


How many times we hear people 
say, “No one understands me.” This 
quite readily can be the case of the 
Student Union Building on our cam- 
pus. The word “Student” in our title 
is a misnomer; the College lnion is 
emerging as an integral part of the 
total educational pattern of the col- 
lege and serves not only students, but 
all members of the college family— 
students, faculty, alumni, and friends. 
The word “Union” is more apropos 
because it implies the real goal of our 
organization—unity of purpose for the 


college and its family. 


Generally, the Union is a “home on 
the campus for Indiana State's fam- 
ily; it is the center of all social ac- 
tivity and a central meeting place; it 
brings together the alumni, students. 
faculty and friends of the College in- 
to a closer working group for the col- 
lege: it provides opportunities for 
wisely organized social contact which 
helps the cultural and social srowth 
of our students; it affords the college 
an opportunity to be of greater ser- 
vice to alumni, faculty, students and 
friends. 

For the student, the Union pro- 
vides wholesome recreation in at- 
tractive surroundings. Through the 
various recreational programs, our 
students develop a feeling of commun- 
ity spirit by active participation in a 
school recreational project. By having 
informal daily contact with his fel- 
low students and faculty, the student 
broadens his vision and learns the 
importance of proper integration with- 
in a social pattern. At Indiana State 
the Union policies and _ social pro- 
gramming are developed by a Student 
Union Board composed of twelve 
students and _ three faculty persons. 


Thus, we propose to teach our stu- 
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dents how to prepare for work as 
well as play, to set standards of per- 
formance, to discover techniques, and 
to prepare themselves for the import- 
ant leadership roles which they will 
assume as teachers. In this way, we 
hope to develop a correlation between 
the academic progress and the social 
development of the student so that 
we not only produce professional 
people with confidence in their aca- 
demic area, but with confidence also. 
in themselves as individuals in the 
community. 

For the faculty, the Union provides 


a Womens Lounge and meeting 
rooms for business and social gath- 
erings. Informally, over the lunch 
table, or at arranged panels, it per- 
mits the exchange of philosophies and 
the discussion of common problems 
and interests. Consequently, the fac- 
ulty meet each other and learn of 
problems which exist in other depart- 
ments. With this understanding, they 
tend to develop a better feeling of 
unity among themselves. It is easy 
for a faculty member to meet casually 
at the Union with the students. Many 
times basic problems and_ conflicts 
affecting a student's academic pro- 
gress come to light better over coffee 
than across a desk. Departmental and 
area conlerences are held in the Un- 
ion, a central place on the campus. 
This gives our faculty an opportunity 
lo meet with people in their field 
who come from different sections of 
the country to attend conferences. By 
utilizing the College Union, the fac- 
ulty wives and husbands find a closer 
relationship with the college which 
contributes much to a cohesive fac- 
ulty unit. 


For the College, the Union helps 
develop a true esprit de corps; if 


stimulates the proper social side of 
education and improves the standard 
ol social activity among the student 
body. The Union does much to dem. 
ocratize the undergraduate group by 
bringing them together on common 
ground and at a common meeting 
the 


loyalties which build within special 


place—thus converting strong 
interest groups—into a_ greater feel. 
ing of loyalty and unity toward col. 
lege goals. By having a “drawing 
room on the campus, the College 
can easily attract and receive guests 
who contribute to our educational 
program, and who can do much, 
public relations-wise, to interest future 
students in our school. Also, by pro- 
viding opportunity for student em- 
. 
ployment, the Union helps many for 
whom it would otherwise be impos. 


sible, to receive higher education. 


For the Alumni, the Union is a 
“home on the campus. It gives them 
a place to go when visiting the col- 
lege, is a line place for them to see 
old friends and meet with former 
classmates, and affords a place for 
alumni banquets and a place to eat 
on the campus. By having a common 
meeting place. it brings them closer 
to the university and helps to develop 
a closely-knit alumni group. The facil- 
ities of the building help the College 
to be of more service to our alumni 


body. 


In order to bring about objectives 
and programs, it is necessary to main- 
lain a physical center as a master 
instrument. Indiana State is fortunate 
in having a gracious building in the 
center of the campus. We are able to 
provide low-cost quality food service 
in our cafeteria and soda shop. Our 
banquet facilities make possible the 
many dinner meetings and social teas 
in the Union. The auditorium, which 
seats 1,732 people, not only serves as 
a large campus classroom, but helps 
by attracting many cultural events 
which develop important interests lor 
our students. Our swimming pool 
doubles as a major factor in our phys: 
ical education program, and asa place 
lor informal recreational swimming. 
Hotel rooms, available to faculty and 
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college visitors, provide a convenient 


place to stay while on campus. 
Thus we find that the Union, as an 
integral part of the College program, 
is able to contribute by its informal 
and human approach: its provisions 
for activity outside the classroom: and 
its physical equipment: a College 
community center designed to meet 
the out-of-class interests and needs of 


its members. 


Kish... 


(Continued from page 035) 


Included in the overall program is 
the work ol preparing advertisements 
for newspaper and magazines. Nlonth- 
ly ads appears in the Indiana Teacher 
the Teachers College Journal. 
The newspaper and prolessional mag- 
azine ads appear less frequently. 

In the field of related public rela- 
lions routine, the department annual- 
ly designs and constructs exhibits 
for the Vigo County Fair in Terre 
Haute. and the Indiana State Fair 
in Indianapolis. These display college 
information headquarters make many 
people aware ol Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. Students are on duty to 
answer any questions. 
~ Delving into other types of public 
relations work, the department ar- 
ranges and conducts campus tours lor 
individuals, school or civic groups. 
It cooperates with college and non- 
college organizations in promoting 
conventions and conferences on the 
campus. For such occassions, it pro- 
vides 


campus maps. and display materials 


ouesl identification badges. 
if requests are submitted. 

In field public relations, the direc- 
lor has represented Indiana State at 
various College Day programs in high 
schools and participated in general 
school visitations. 

Reflecting Indiana State Teachers 
College in a mirror for public ap- 
proval and acceptance defies measure- 
ment, for the work begins everywhere 
and with Fach 
laculty member, employee, alumnus, 
and friend of the college is knowingly 
or unknowingly involved in the gi- 


gantic overall public relations pro- 


everyone. student. 
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gram. The work of a public relations 
department would be nil without the 
faithful cooperation of all concerned 
with Indiana State's welfare. A fac- 
ulty member's high school address, a 
fraternity s participation in a_ civic 
fund raising drive, the cordiality of a 
student to a campus visitor, an alum- 
nus selling” Indiana State to a pros- 
pective college student, and countless 
similar actions are blended into the 
complete public 


pattern of good 


relations. 


Schomer . . 


(Continued from page 36) 
Bureau to evaluate the graduates of 
the particular department. In this 
way departmental evaluations as well 
as individual faculty members rec- 
This 


procedure provides the Bureau with 


ommendations are received. 


much valuable information about 
each candidate and also enables each 
faculty member to participate in the 
placement program. With but few 
exceptions individual faculty mem- 
bers and department chairmen refer 
all vacancies, of which they have 
knowledge, to the placement bureau. 
In such cases the Bureau honors 
any specilic recommendations as to 
candidates the individual 


the vacancy may care to make. By 


reporting 


cooperating in this way duplication 
of effort and working at cross pur- 
poses are reduced to a minimum. 

An extensive field service program 
including follow-up, recruitment, and 
alumni contact is carried on by the 
Bureau. Practically all superintend- 
ents and communities in Indiana 
have been visited by a representative 
of the Bureau. Many principals and 
schools in the various communities 
have also been visited. 

Each year representatives of the 
Placement Bureau visit as many first- 
vear teachers as time permits. Writ- 
ten reports of these visitations are 
brought back to the campus and 
made available to the faculty. A 
check. by mail, is made on every he- 
ginning teacher near the end of the 
first year. These evaluation records 


are analyzed and compared with 


similar reports received during the 
individual's student teaching experi- 
ence. Results of these analyses are 
kept in the Bureau and made avail- 
able to the faculty and administration. 

In the near future the Bureau in 
cooperation with other agencies olf 
the college is planning to hold area 
or regional and campus clinics for 
beginning teachers. These clinics will 
probably he one day in length and 
will provide new teachers an oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas and consult 
with representatives of the college. 
Information gathered from the over- 
all follow-up program is_ beneficial 
to both the college and the teachers in 
the field. The college, as a result of 
the expressed needs of beginning 
teachers, can provide experiences both 
curricular and otherwise to better 
equip its graduates for their first 
position. 

The future of the Placement Bureau 
seems bright in terms of service to be 
rendered. With the Bureau complete- 
ly prolessionalized, considerably more 
emphasis is being given to profession- 
al counseling. This type of counseling 
embraces all factors contributing to 
the satisfactory location and promo- 
tion of the individual in his chosen 
field. More and more students and 
alumni are availing themselves of 
this service. 

With the continued Support of 


students’ faculty, administration, 
alumni, and employing officials the 
Bureau will continue to grow in 
terms of volume and services. Place- 
ment, to be successful, must be done 
on a cooperative basis. In this co- 
operative enterprise the Bureau has 
and will continue to serve as a co- 
ordinating agency, working in best 
interests of its registrants, the faculty, 


college. and employing officials. 


(Continued from page 62) 
or bad. We need treatment and train- 
ing of the complete entity without 
fear or predjudice, with intellectual 
honesty, and with a degree of com- 
plete humility before the great moral 
universe and our Creator. 
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Donald M. Sharpe, Chairman, Indiana State 
Teachers College 
R. R. Armacost, Purdue University 
John Best, Butler University 


Pokagon State Park 


November 9-12, 1952 


INTRODUCTION 


The fifth workshop on Teacher Ed- 
ucation was planned to provide an 
opportunity for people in teacher ed- 
ucation to study in some detail two 
unique programs and to discuss their 
significance for teacher education in 
Indiana. The workshop was especially 
fortunate in having as a consultant, 
Dean Henry J. Kronenberg, Dean of 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, who has been in 
charge of the experimental program 
of teacher education sponsored by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, Ford Foundation. The experi- 
mental program he described was be- 
gun at the University of Arkansas in 
September of 1952. 

Dr. Helene Hartley of the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse described the ex- 
perimental program in teacher edu- 
cation at Syracuse which has been in 
operation since 1934. Dr. Hartley also 
served as consultant to the workshop. 

The Fund for Advancement of Ed- 
ucation was sufficiently interested in 
the program to send to the workshop 
their executive associate, Dean O. 
Meredith Wilson, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

Dean Wilson had just spent 10 
days in Arkansas conferring with rep- 
resentatives of the various institutions 
cooperating in the program of the 
Foundation. 

Participants in the workshop repre- 
sented colleges and universities in 
Indiana _ that provide programs for 
public school 


teacher education. 


teachers and administrators, the State 
and Teacher 


Licensing Training 
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Shirley Engle, Indiana University 
Curtis Kirklin, Franklin College 
Bernard Kohlbrenner, University of Notre Dame 


Rev. Walter Pax, St. Joseph College 
Graham Pogue, Ball State Teachers College 
Helen Sornson, Ball State Teachers College 


Progress Report flumber tive 


Commission, and representatives of 
Indiana's Committee on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards. 
Dr. Hanne Hicks, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Indiana University, served 
as chairman at all of the general 
sessions. The steering committee had 
made definite arrangements for the 
general sessions well in advance olf 
the workshop on the theme, “Are 
There Better Ways to Educate Teach- 


ers for Indiana’s Schools?” 


As the Workshop progressed ac- 
cording to the planned agenda, it 
became evident that there was a much 
sreater need for oeneral sessions de- 
voted to clarification of procedures 
used in Arkansas and at Syracuse 
than for small group sessions. Accord- 
ingly the time was used by small 
OrouDSs, discussing problems worked 
out by the Workshop participants 
during a general session, was limited 
to an alternoon and part of the fol- 


lowing morning. 


This renort consists largely of res- 
umes of formal presentations given 
hy the consultants. supplemented with 
information brought out during gen- 
eral sessions in which the consultants 
enswered questions submitted hy in- 
dividuals or questions prepared in ad- 
vance hy sroups which had met to 


sether for this purpose. 


Symposium: CructaL Issurs IN 
Teacuner Epucation 


In order to set the stage for indenti- 
ficatton of problems related to the 
chosen theme. the Workshop hegan. 
on Sundav evenine, with a svm- 


posium on Crucial Issuses in Teach- 


The participants jn 
the symposium were: Dr. Jacoh 
Cobb. Indiana State Teachers Col. 
lege: Dr. John Scannell, University 
of Notre Dame: Dean G. R. Wags. 
oner, Indiana University; and. Dr. 
Max Carmichael, Ball State Teach- 


ers College. 


er Education.” 


A) summary of the critical issues 
identitied by each of these speakers 
follows: 

Dr. Jacob Cobb: In the area of 
education for values are we as inter. 
ested, or as competent, in showing 
Sains in emotional stability, social 
competence, and sense of security as 
we are in showing gains in reading 
and writing? In strictly academic mat- 
ters we spend much time, money and 
energy trying to push and pull the 
but 


throush consistently in other areas? 


slower learner, do we follow 
In phvsical education, how often do 
we take those who are in real need 
of improvement and_ provide expert 
instruction for them? How often do 
we take those who are socially in- 
competent and provide opportunities 
for them to increase their competency? 
How often do we furnish encourage- 
ment, stimulation, and enriched facil- 
ities and materials for the child who 
is brilliant intellectually? 

In the area of support, do we have 
all the children in school who should 
be in school, and do we have them in 
school as long as is necessary? In 
what wavs can we increase public 
support for school programs, school 
cervices, and adequate facilities in 
the physical plant? While hesinning 
calaries seem to be approaching a 


satisfactory level, other issues related 
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to salaries are still crucial. What pro- 
visions for monetary recognition tor 
superior teachers should be made? 
Are maximum salaries satisfactory? 

In the area of the effectiveness of 
our teaching we seem to be ignoring 
many of the answers which experi- 
mentation and study have given re- 
carding the nature of an_ eflective 
learning situation. 

Dr. John Scannell: In our proced- 
ures for teacher selection and guid- 
ance into teaching fields, two prevel- 
ant practices tend to create critical 
problems. Prospective teachers seem 
to be counseled in terms of advice 
based on current supply and demand 
data rather than on the job market 
situation which is likely to prevail 
when students will actually enter the 
teaching profession. Some follow the 
practice of guiding men into physical 
education as a teaching field when 
the interest of the person concerned 
is avocational rather than vocational. 

‘In our procedures for teacher train- 
ing we need to put forth serious ef- 
forts to determine what type of pro- 
gram is best for the student teaching 
experience. i. @., the single period as- 
signment, a half-day program, or a 
split-semester program. We need also 
to secure experiences in the whole 
field of extra-class activities not ord- 
inarily covered in the student teaching 
experiences. 


We should recognize that we need 
to institute definite procedures for a 
follow-up program. Two of the basic 
problems related to this aspect of our 
teacher education program are: (a) 
How can institutions with widely 
scattered graduates perform this func- 
tion? and, (b) What should be the 
relationship of a follow-up program 
to the “break-in” procedures followed 
by school corporations engaging the 
graduates ? 

Dean George Waggoner: In terms 
of the greatly increased demand for 
teachers which we now face, and ol 
the even greater demands which we 
may anticipate during the next few 
years, including the secondary level. 
we must not permit a lowering of 
our standards in teacher education 


in order to mass produce teachers. 
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lt will be far better for us to rely, as 
lar as mecessary, upon emergency 
permits than for us to abandon our 
elforts to increase the quality of our 
training elforts, or, much worse, to 
lower our present standards. In my 
concern for standards here, | am 
thinking primarily of our qualitative 
standards—in the admission of stu- 
dents and in our evaluation of their 
work in particular courses and in the 


total program. 

Second, on the positive side of the 
ledger, we must do much more than 
we are now doing in order to help the 
most capable college students choose 
teaching as a prolession. Recently | 
had cause to examine the records of 
a large number of sophomore stu- 
dents. Among ten students in this 
group, who are sophomores this year, 
and who made the best records in a 
very large freshman class last year, 
not one plans to teach. It is also sig- 
nificant that most of this group are 
in a state of indecision as to their 
choice of profession, and under the 
right conditions might be brought to 
feel that teaching is the field in which 
they may make their maximum con- 
tribution and from which thew may 
derive the maximum satisfaction. 

third 
should give attention is that of our 
Neglecting 
quality, we give all our attention to 


problem to which we 


licensing requirements. 


quantitative sets of requirements. 
This certification of teachers funda- 
mentally by a bookkeeping process 
(a detailed list of requirements that 
must be completed) carries the un- 
fortunate implication for many olf 
these students that, upon receiving a 
license, they may safely consider that 
their education and their general ed- 
ucational development has come to a 
final and satisfactory conclusion. 

Dr. Max Carmichael: In this busi- 
ness of training teachers, one of the 
chief issues is, what shall be the re- 
lationship between our talking about 
teaching. i. e., theory, and actually 
teaching, i. e., practice. First, this will 
involve the relative amount of each. 
Shall we have more talking and less 
practice or vice versa / It will also in- 


volve temporal sequence. Shall we 


have relatively more theorizing ahead 
of practice or alter practice? In 
the time sequence shall these two 
be alternated in smaller or larger 
doses? 

We must also determine about the 
quality or nature of the theorizing and 
of the practice. Shall we set forth in 
our theorizing moments a set of prin- 
ciples of both a non-value and a value 
character and then go out to have the 
prospective teacher endeavor to put 
these principles into practice, or shall 
we start this neophyte out with some 
practice, and then from whatever 
problems he can apprehend on his 
level of maturity of insight into values 
whose hoped-for fulfillment brings 
problems, motivate him to conceive 
other possible and at present non- 
fulfilled values. 

We have also a very difficult issue 
to solve in deciding how we can get 
teachers to appreciate, i. e. to have an 
experience that is predominantly aes- 
thetic. Granted we want to have an 
aesthetic experience, the problem of 
how to get it is foremost a psychologi- 
cal or non-value one. The main is- 
sues here are first, how much intel- 
lectual theorizing about the experi- 
ence to be liked shall be had, and 
second, what previous experiences 
should be had to secure a liking for 
the given experience. 


Our answer to the problems which 
grow out of these foregoing issues 
cannot be determined without making 
some assumption as to the nature and 
mode of knowledge. Because the val- 
ue we decide to preler and the theory 
of knowledge we select will affect 
our answers. 

This issue, then, is the culminating 
one. Its answer is the principle that 
determines the nature of the unity of 
every group of human beings that 
exist. Were | to walk into any school 
building, within a few days | could 
begin to define the unity of that 
school in terms of the epistemological 
theory practiced in that school; | 
could tell you by the inter-human 
relations being practiced, because our 
answer to this epistemological ques- 
tion determines in turn our theory of 
soodness, and our human relations. 
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This is the issue that divides our 
school systems throughout the world 
into those that are ecclesiastical and 
those maintained by the state. In- 
stead, this query is coming to signily 
or epitomize in part, at least, the issue 
between statism and ecclesiasticism, 
between a world viewpoint, and a 
regional or parochial viewpoint, be- 
tween the on-going process of the 
human spirit, life itself, and its moral 
and intellectual induration, in fact. 
its living death. 


THE ARKANSAS EXPERIMENT 


as presented by Henry J. Kroneberg 
Fifteen Arkansas 


teacher education are at work on the 


institutions for 


cooperative development of an experi- 
mental program in teacher education 
which will be directed toward the 
following purposes: 

1. The improvement of the general 
education of prospective teachers; 

2. The development of an experi- 
menta! program of professional prep- 
aration to consist of 

a. Appropriate procedures for the 
professional selection, guidance, and 
orientation of the student during his 
first four years of general education 

b. A fifth year of professional 
work to be spent partly in on-campus 
study and partly in supervised intern- 
ship. 

The plan is being developed as an 
experimental project, to be carried 
out by the teacher-educating institu- 
tions of the state as a part of Arkan- 
sas total program of teacher educa- 
tion. 

The project is subject to continu- 
ous review with the ultimate object 
either of establishing the experimental 
plan as the required program for all 
prospective teachers, of abandoning 
it altogether, or of continuing it as a 
part of the state's total program of 


teacher education. 


A. GENERAL EDUCATION 
The Colleges are making plans to 
begin such changes in their basic 
curricula as appear to he necessary 
in the fall of 1952. It is not expected 
that all of the Colleges will adopt the 
same pattern or form for the program 
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of general basic education. The na- 
ture and purpose of each College, its 
and the 


organization in case ol complex or 


present curricula, internal 


multiple-purpose — institutions will 
necessarily result in a considerable 
amount ol variation. 

Since the matter of study and re- 
organization of the basic educational 
program is one that should and would 
go on with or without the stimulation 
of the project in teacher education, 
and since most of the Colleges have 
been engaged in such efforts, it ap- 
pears that there should be no serious 
obstacles to the initiation of some 
modifications by September, 1952. It 
is not assumed that a program begun 
by September, 1952, will be a static 
program. lt is evident that the experi- 
ence of Colleges within the state and 
in other parts of the country furnish 
us numerous illustrations of courses 
and programs that appear to be quite 
satislactory. Our problem, to a large 
degree, is one of selection and adapta- 
tion from existing practice rather than 
one of invention of wholly new and 
untried procedures. 

The program in general basic edu- 
cation will probably consist of mater- 
ials in English and related fields, 
social science, science and the human- 
ities, to assure us of people who have 
some understanding of the broad 
fields of “nonspecialized and non- 
vocational education that should be 
the common possession, the common 
denominator, so to speak, of educated 
persons as individuals and as citizens 
in a free society. 

Some rather specilic suggestions 
for outcomes that would be equally 
valuable for teachers or for other 
well-educated people should include 


these: 


1. Ability to maintain health and 
Ability to read, 
speak, and write elfectively; 3. Abili- 


physical vigor; 2. 


ty to understand and to deal effective- 
ly with other people: 4. Knowledge 
of the scientific method in the search 
for truth and of development of sci- 
entilic attitudes; 3. Knowledge of the 
development of human_ institutions 
and _ their significance to citizens in 


a democratic state: 6. An understand- 


ing of man in relation to himself and 


A. basic under. 
standing of the physical environment 


to others: and 7. 
and its influences on individuals and 
eroups. 

Course materials which appear to 
be required to meet some of the out- 
comes suggested above include the 
following: 

|. English and related areas; 2. 
Health, physical education, and recre- 
ation; 3. Development of American 
institutions; 4. Physical and human 
geography; 3. Human growth and 
development: 6. Work in physical 
and biological science; 7. Work in 
the humanities to include some at 
tention to the basic principles of art 


and music; and 8. Human relations. 


B. SPECIALIZATION 


Students who will probably teach 
in the secondary school will special- 
ize in fields commonly taught in the 
secondary school. Since teachers in 
Arkansas high schools usually teach 
in two or more fields or in several 
subjects within a field, broad majors 
will be emphasized. Majors in fields 
which are not teaching fields in high 
schools should be avoided for pros- 
pective teachers. Subjects such as 
philosophy, psychology, geology, jour- 
nalism, or social wellare do not pro- 
vide major content suitable for the 
preparation ol teachers, and prospect- 
ive high school teachers should be 
advised to select fields of specializa- 
tion such as physical science, biolog- 
social science, mathe- 


ical science, 


matics, E:nglish and related fields, 
modern language, music, art, agricul- 
ture. business, physical education, 
industrial arts, or library science. 
Students who plan to teach in the 
elementary school will be advised to 
take work which will give them broad 
training in several fields rather than 
a high degree of specialization. Teach- 
ers in the elementary school should 
deal with materials from many fields 
of knowledge in their teaching duties. 
Obviously, people whase_ teaching 
touches upon art, music, history. 
geography, English, science, dramat- 


ics, mathematics, and other subjects, 
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need breadth rather than narrow 
specialization in their education. 


C. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 

Since the work of the fifth year in 
the proposed program is to consist 
of strictly professional work including 
what has usually been covered in 
such sourses as general techniques of 
teaching, special methods of teaching, 
curriculum, and _ test 
some attention should be given to 


construction, 


pre-professional courses and_ their 
place in the education of teachers. 
In the suggestions under general edu- 
cation, it was indicated that some at- 
tention should be given to the devel- 
opment of American institutions. The 
school should receive extended treat- 
ment in such a course. People in 
teaching often feel that those in other 
groups lack and understanding of the 
purposes of the school and the best 
means of achieving those purposes. 
The same criticism may be made of 
many teachers. It is apparent that a 
course placing great emphasis upon 
the development. purposes, and 
achievements of the school should be 
included in the program of general 
education for teachers and_ other 
citizens. 

The materials described under the 
general heading of human growth 
and development appear to be in the 
same category as those dealing with 
the school as an institution. They are 
equally useful for teachers, house- 
wives, journalists, ministers, or other 
groups of citizens and they should be 
included somewhere in the program of 
general education designed for teach- 
ers and others. 

Elementary school teachers have a 
special need of basic work in art and 
music since those fields play a large 
nart in their daily work with children. 
The basic course or courses in these 
areas may be sufficient for such 
teachers or they may be advised to 
pursue additional courses in these 
areas as a part of their elective work. 


D. ELECTIVE COURSES 


In addition to the general educa- 
tion courses and the courses required 
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with in the various field of speciali- 
zation, some provision should be in- 
cluded for purely elective courses that 
students may wish to take. Courses 
in philosophy, psychology, speech, 
journalism, or any other fields which 
go beyond the content from those 
areas included in general education 
should be made available to students 
who do not wish to major in those 
fields but who wish to pursue some 
additional work in them. 

Apart from the problem of deter- 
mining where to teach students the 
understandings and skills necessary 
in teaching, there is another task 
which must be completed during the 
first four years. This is the provision 
of a workable machinery for the pro- 
guidance, and 
orientation of the student with regard 
to a teaching career. Whether this 
machinery should ‘involve required 
courses (such as Child Growth and 


Development or Orientation to Edu- 


fessional selection, 


cation), or student personnel services 
outside of the organized courses, or 
both, it would be essential to insure 
the maximum potential professional 
competence among students entering 
the fifth year of the program. If this 
were not done, and all graduates were 
automatically admitted to the fifth 
year, Arkansas would have a “‘one- 
year program of teachers education.” 

Specifically, such a guidance pro- 
cedure should assure the following: 


and 


identification early in the four-year 


1. Procedure for selection 
period of students with an interest 
in teaching and with apparent po- 
tentiality for successful careers as 
teachers. 

2. Adequate understanding by the 
student of the nature, purposes, prob- 
lems, and opportunities of the profes- 
sion which he is entering; 

3. Adequate understanding of chil- 
dren and youth, both in and outside 
of school situations, in order to pro- 
vide a basis of the student's evalua- 
tion of his potentialities and _ limita- 
tions in working with young people: 

4. Adequate evaluation by the col- 
lege and by the student of the stu- 
dent's potentialities as a teacher, in 
terms of both academic understand- 


ings and other essential qualities, to 
be used as a basis for determining 
eligibility for entrance into the fifth 
year. 


F. PROFESSIONAL WORK DURING THE 
FIFTH YEAR 

It is proposed that the professional 
ceurses be conducted by and through 
the cooperating colleges unless some 
of them prefer to terminate their 
connection with prospective teachers 
at the end of four years. In such cases, 
candidates for teaching credentials 
could work through one of the other 
colleges and complete the work for 
the certificate. 

In colleges where a relatively small 
number of people wish to qualify for 
the college concerned 
may wish to discontinue efforts to of- 
fer any professional courses since the 
cost is relatively high and it is diffi- 
cult to offer the necessary range of 
courses with a small staff. This de- 
cision should rest with the college 
concerned, but colleges with too few 


certificates. 


prospective interns to justify, economi- 
cally, the employment of an adequate 
staff in teacher education should 
give serious consideration to the mat- 
ter of discontinuing professional work. 
Since the entire fifth year is to be 
devoted to professional work includ- 
ing teaching, it is proposed that the 
work be planned about as follows: 


FIRST SEMESTER 
First part of semester: 


Students spend full time on campus 
in preparation for teaching, studying 
such courses as general techniques 
of teaching, test construction, and 
curriculum. 

Second part of semester: 

Students spend part time on cam- 
pus and part time in observation and 
participation in the schools in which 
they will complete the work of the 
fifth year. The time on the campus 
could be devoted to special techniques 
in one or more subjects as determined 
by the officials of each college. The 
time in the school should be spent in 
observation and some participation in 
teaching. The time devoted to each 
phase of the work might be varied 
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devoted to each phase of the work the college to which they seek to also have considerable training and 


might be varied depending upon the transfer for the work of that year. interest in teacher education. They | 


field of study and the competence of Details as to payment of public school serve as liaisons between the school S 
the students. teachers for assistance in this experi- of Education and the subject matter t 
mental project and other similar mat- department which they represent. I 

SECOND SEMESTER ters shall be uniform among the col- In academic subject areas (the | e 

luring the second semester the leges and shall be decnded by the liberal arts) the program extends ! 
student will assume nearly full re- Executive committee and the Director through live years and culminates in a 
sponsibility fora group of students or of the Project. a masters degree. In special areas such 7 
a set of classes and carry the work on as Music, Art and Home Economics. h 
through the semester. l TIME SCHEDULE AND EVALUATION the program is conducted on a four. . 
The ideal arrangement would be to OF PROGRAM year plan. lt may be necessary, in the ” 
have about half of the students begin The institutions participating — in luture, to make it possible lor those p 


the prolessional cycle in the second — the project expect to be able to begin students ordinarily included in the 
semester and half in the first sem- immediately with the development of — live-year program to leave school and 


ester. This would keep a constant the four-year phase of the proposed teach on a temporary certilicale at the 


ee flow of people ready for the second program. lt is expected that some stu- end of four years ol training. How. re 
oe part of the work and provide the local dents may be placed in the filth year ever, the five-year program will not el 
school with a substantial amount of phase of the program as soon as sept- be abandoned during this emergency in 
assistance in handling the teaching. ember, 1955. period. 
It would also serve to keep the staff It is expected that it will be pos- The scope of the plan as it was ca 
members in Education occupied for sible to begin a systematic state-wide developed by the AIl-l ‘niversity com- | ec 
better ad- cvabantion and should probably be mittee covers three main areas: | sO 
vantage. continued for a period of at least four 1. The program of general educa- | m 
The above proposal is intended as years alter that time. Obviously. the tion is found in varying amounts (in | hi 
a rough outline of the content and  c¢xperiment should be subjected to terms of hours of credit) throughout - 
organization of the filth year. Alter periodic evaluations to determine the the entire live-vear program. It. is | 


such a program is underway, it may effectiveness of the project as a part concentrated during the first two th 
be found to be advisable to make of the state teacher education years, although part of the fifth year ” 
modifications in the plan. program. is given to this phase of the training, - 
This program is essentially the same * 

G. COLLEGE CREDIT THE SYRACUSE PLAN! lor both elementary and secondary | “ 

int 


For the work of the filth year of as presented by Dr. Helene Hartley teachers, although for the elementary 


the program, credit in education at In 19054, freedom to experiment trainees it may be distributed a little | th 
the college under whose direction the ith, the program of teacher educa- evenly throughout the five years. 
fifth year of work is taken may be tion was granted to the School of 2. The area of teaching Majors in- b 


given by that college. This credit ot cludes broad fields of subject matter 

should be at least 18 semester hours. was decided at the outset to —_ an rather than prolessionalized subject 
All-University committee assume re- matter, 

Direction of Work for the Fifth Year sponsibility for planning all phases 3. The areas ol prolessional training 

Each college which serves as a_ ol the proposed experimental program. in which the functional approach is 

center for carrying on the work of the As a result of the planning at this used. The Syracuse Plan attempls 


fifth year shall be responsible for level an All-University School of to present theory and_ pracftice con- 


selecting its coopesating public Education was formed. One olf the comitantly, nol theory belore practice sit 
schools and making the necessary ar- unique features of this development nor practice before theory. This at- 
rangements for teaching stations and was the establishment of dual-profes- tempt to bring professional training 


the supervision and assignment of sorships. Professors assuming this and practice together runs through 
students to such stations. Each of role are trained primarily in the the entire five vears of the program al 


these colleges agrees to accept re- specialibed subject matter areas, but Syracuse. Candidates for a high 


sponsibility, as necessary, for the — _ school certificate are enrolled in both ph 
supervision and assignment of eligible 'Although there have been modifi- the School of Education and_ the - 
students from these participating col- cations, the original plan is fully Liberal Arts or other related college i ¢ 
leges which do not maintain a fifth- described in: A Functional Program at the beginning of the junior year. oes 
tery 

year professional program, eligible in Teacher Education as Developed Degrees are conterred jointly by the 
students being those who have com- al Syracuse ( 'niversity. American School of Education and the related | -_ 
pleted all prerequisites required for Council on Education, Washington. college. The prospective teacher. ih 
the work of the fifth year as set by D.C. 1041. elementary or secondary. spends the | ” 
Jan 
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fifth vear in the School of Education. 


Each student at Syracuse Univer- 
sity Is assigned to an advisor al the 
ene of his enrollment asa freshman. 
If he knows at this time that he will 
eventually make application to enter 
the teacher education program, his 


advisor probably will be a member 


of the Education faculty who can help ; 


him plan his program of general ed- 
ucation for the first two years in 
accordance with the demands of the 
program which he will need to follow 
during the last three years. 

An orientation course is ollered 
during the sophomore year, nol lor 
recruitment purposes, but in order to 
enable the student to make a more 
intelligent vocational choice. 

A student ordinarily makes appli- 
cation for admission to the teacher 
education program at the end of the 
sophomore vear. This written state- 
ment includes a presentation of how 
his decision to enter the prolession 
was reached. 

Data regarding the applicant are 
then secured from a wide variety of 
sources. Personal interviews with a 
member of the Education faculty and 
a member of the faculty from the sub- 
ject matter field in which a student 
intends to concentrate supply part of 
the information used. inter- 
views have been used with consider- 
able success: this technique seems to 
bring out facets of a candidates per- 
sonality which may not appear during 
an individual interview. 

References regarding each candi- 
date are secured from a number of 
sources, both outside and within the 
University community which do not 
reflect appraisals made in academic 
situations alone. 

Data from the following tests are 
secured: A.C.E. academic aptitude. 
Cooperative General Culture, Coop- 
erative Reading, Minnesota Multi- 
phasic. More highly specialized tests, 
such as the Rorschach. may be used 
if questions raised through the intor- 
mation received from this basic bat- 
tery need clarification. A health ex- 
amination is required, with emphasis 
on vitality, not mere freedom from 
disease. 
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Information from a_ candidate's 
scholarship record is also secured and 
is supplemented with a record of his 
extra-academic experiences ol all 
ter includes work experiences ol all 
sorts with perhaps partic ular con- 
cern for those extra-academic experi- 
ences in which he has had direct con 
tact with other people. 

These data are reviewed and eval- 
uated by a committee which varies in 
personnel in accordance with the sub- 
ject area in which a candidate’ s major 
interest lies, but which generally will 
always include a representative trom 
the School of Education as chairman 
of the Selection Committee, a pSy- 
chologist, the appropriate dual pro- 
fessor, and not more than two addi- 
tional members representing either 
the subject matter area or Education 
or both. 

Fach Candidate's application is 
appraised by this committee and 
judgment regarding his fitness as a 
prospective teacher made on the basis 
of the following criteria:~ 

|. Those who would teach should 
have the physical stamina necessary 
for long hours of strenuous physical 
and mental activity, should be free 
contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, and should exhibit physical 
vitality. 

2. Teachers should be emotionally 
stable. As generally applied, this 
means that they should be able to 
resolve their conflicts rather than al- 
low them to tone and disturb their 
everyday activities. 

3. A high degree of social compe- 
lence is important. Contributing fac- 
tors are ability to cooperate with oth- 
ers, social graces, and personal 
appearance. 

4. Those who would teach should 
be academically competent. More im- 
portant than what one learns is evi- 
dence olf ability to so order one's 
mental activities that he can learn 


that which he sets out to learn. 


“Taken from “Selection of Prospective 


Teachers at Syracuse University | by 


Verna White. published in The Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, March. 
1950. 


5. The mental abilities of teachers 
should be such as to render them 
capable of civic and educational 
leadership among prolessional men 
as well as laymen. (This criterion is 
already implied but deserves special 
attention.) 

6. Teachers should have an abiding 
interest in reading and discussing 
everyday occurrences in fields such 
as politics, economics, international 
alfairs, social relationships, literature, 
music, art, science, sport, and movies. 

7. Prospective teachers should be 
sufficiently skilled in oral and written 
expression that they may accurately 
set forth their own thoughts and aid 
others to develop the ability to do 
likewise. 

8. Those desiring to teach should 
he capable of understanding and ex- 
tending the psychological, philosophi- 
cal, and social basis of education. 
(Students who measure up to the 
criteria previously stated would tend 
lo qualify with respect to this criter- 
ion. Experience, however, teaches that 
the selection processes must be con- 
tinuous. [his qualification for teach- 
ing cannot be evaluated except during 
the teacher-training program, and not 
adequately until several vears alter 
sraduation. ) 

One of three answers will be given 
to each applicant as a result of this 
judgment; (a) the candidate may he 
accepted, (b) the candidate may be 
rejected, and given suidance as to 
other vocational choices in light of 
evidence obtained, (c) the candidate 
may be accepted provisionally, i. e. 
he is permitted to enroll in the teach- 
er education courses with the under- 
standing that questions have been 
raised about his competency in an 
area or areas related to the selection 
criteria. If the applicant can, through 
a remedial program, raise his level of 
competency in the area (s) under 
question, he may request reconsidera- 


tion of his application. 


While the major part of the selec- 
tion procedure occurs at the time of 
the actual application, continuous 
selection and quidance is operative 
throughout the remainder of a_ stu- 


dents training. At the end of each 
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semester applicant s records are re- 
viewed upon request of any professor, 
in a subject area or in professional 
training, who raises a question re- 
garding the advisability of a student's 
continuance in the program. Forms 
are sent out requesting such recom- 
mendations for review. Students them- 
selves are asked to participate in the 
continuous evaluating of their quali- 
fications on the work proceeds. They 
too, May ask for review or guidance. 

The functional program in the pro- 
fessional training aspect of the plan 
has the following sequence of planned 
experiences which are conducted as 
a part of the regular courses. For 
example, student teaching does not 
receive separate credit, but is one of 
the means used to achieve the goals 
of the course in the art and science of 
teaching. 

During the study of Human Growth 
and Development (during junior 
year) each student is assigned to 
work with a group of youngsters, at 
the age level with which he will 
most likely work as a teacher, in some 
sort of work or play situation in which 
the youngsters are members of the 
group on a purely voluntary basis. 
The trainee can thus determine at 
this stage whether he can “get along’ 
with the type of youngsters whom he 
will be expected to teach later. If he 
fails, he will likely literally “lost his 
group. 

During a candidate's senior year 
he is assigned to a program of ob- 
servation and_ participation in the 
public schools located in Syracuse. 
This is generally a one-hour per day 
assignment. By the end of this as- 
signment each trainee selects two 
public school pupils who represent 
‘special students” for one or more of 
many reasons. He then works inten- 
sively with those two pupils as a part 
of his professional training using the 
personnel resources of any part of the 
University which might be needed to 
plan an adequate program for his 
“special students.” 

During the fifth year of the training 
program each trainee is placed in a 
full-time out-of-town, student teach- 
ing assignment for a period of six 
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weeks. This experience is a part of 
a two-hour unit of work in the total 
role of the teacher. This block of 
work includes six credit-hours on the 
American School, with emphasis on 
the teacher's role in the community 
and in society; four credit-hours in 
research for the classroom teacher on 
problems close to his work, with sta- 
tistical and other tools required; a 
seminar on problems of curriculum 
and method in his field. During his 
extra-mural practice the student not 
only carries on classroom teaching but 
also conducts studies in each part of 
this unified course. 

In the final semester of the fifth 
year the professional sequence term- 
inates with a three credit-hour cur- 
riculum workshop, in which correla- 
tion and integration of subject feilds 
is stressed. 

General education courses and 
graduate work in his major subject 
round out the fifth year, continuing 
this pattern of three-fold emphasis— 
general education, subjects of spe- 
cialization, professional education— 
that is characteristic of this program 
throughout. 


THE ONE BEST HOPE OF 
FREE MEN 
as presented by O. Meridith Wilson 
The Fund for the Advancement of 


Education is a separate corporation 
established by the Ford Foundation 
to take care of its interests in formal 
education. In the two years that the 
Fund has existed, requests for $500.- 
000,000 have been submitted. During 
that period, the Fund has had avail- 
able less than $20,000,000. Obviously, 
it has been necessary to limit and de- 
fine the objectives of the Fund very 
carefully in order to establish any 
criteria for selection, for among the 
many requests that have come in, the 
majority have been for good cause. 
Focusing on a few objectives was 
early recognized as important for 
another reason. With so many real 
needs in education apparent, the Fund 
might have dissipated its efforts in 
““scatter-giving,' soon discovering 
that its money was swallowed in the 
great ocean of need without material- 


ly affecting its size or character. Only 
by limiting interest to a few crucial 
problems could any progress toward 
affecting or ameliorating be made, 


The areas of interest selected by the 
Fund are not unlike the list of crucial 
issues identified by your first panel 
in the earlier discussion of this Con. 
ference. The Fund identified five crit- 
ical areas: (1) clarification of the 
philosophy and objectives of educa- 
tion for a modern industrial dem- 
ocracy; (2) clarification of the func- 
tions and the articulation of the Parts 
of the educational system in the 
United States; (3) improvement of 
teaching, both through helping those 
now teaching and by affecting the 
level of preparation of those who ex- 
pect to teach; (4) helping discover 
means for financing the liberal arts 
colleges, and (5) education in the 
Armed Forces. 


Your own Conference has been 
concerned with ways to prepare teach- 
ers, with particular reference to five- 
year programs. Dean Kronenberg has 
described the early phases of an ex. 
periment that the Fund is supporting 
in Arkansas, which we hope will 
show us the effect of increasing the 
level of understanding of the teaching 
profession. We are interested in this 
experiment because it is our hypothe- 
sis that the effect will be twofold: 
(1) it will improve performance in 
and the significance of the classroom 
experience, thus giving students a 
greater respect for education as a pro- 
cess, and (2) it will give the teacher 
greater wisdom, hence greater con- 
fidence and influence in his commun- 
ity, from which it is hoped greater 
status will flow. As a corollary of the 
above hypothesis, the Fund _ holds 
that the ills of which public education 
sulfers as a profession may be ex- 
pressed in economic terms, but they 
can be cured only through improving 
status, and status cannot be perma- 
nently through salaries 
alone, but only through actually in- 
creasing the quality of wisdom of the 
teacher so that he may command 
status as something natural to his 
person rather than as a reflection of 


his income. 


improved 
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Perhaps the most interesting and 
disturbing discussion I have heard 
here has been in two parts. Part one 
isa kind of anti-intellectualism, which 
seems curiously out of place in a con- 
ference on education, and which | 
take to be an overly careful statement 
of a real concern that the teacher be 
interested in students and not in sub- 


. ject matter alone, rather than an 


actual disrespect for brains and for 
superior understanding which brains 
make possible. The phase commonly 
used 


children!” may have been a necessary 


teach history, teach 
corrective to overformalized classroom 
procedure, but it should not be taken 
too seriously. Except in context and 
as a kind of protest in caricature, it 
is a meaningless phase. You cannot 
teach children without teaching them 
something. Neither “to teach chil- 
dren. nor “to teach history” is a 
completed thought. The verb “to 
teach” requires the teacher, the child, 
and the subject, and if the subject 
is well handled in terms of the child's 
age and understanding, the teacher 
has done well. The “what’ of edu- 


cation Can no more he left out than 


can the child. 


Part two was the product of a very 
interesting discussion in a committee 
session on recruiting of teachers. As 
has been suggested earlier, status is 
an important factor. In the language 


of Plato, “What 


country will be cultivated there.” If 


is honored in a 


education lacks status, or is not hon- 
ored, it is in some respects the fault 
of us as educators. We have helped 
America to increase in prosperity, 
but have permitted her children to 
see only the effect and overlook the 


cause, 


Our nation produces so efficiently 
that it is as though each man were 
seven men. Our standard of living 
is the envy of the world. Our hours 
of labor and the conditions under 
which we labor are scarcely credited 
by the common people of the world. 
But, we don't insist that, as a young 
child passes through our schools, he 
see not only this amazing difference, 
but why it exists. Perhaps this prob- 
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lem can be best illustrated by refer- 
ence to our national security. 


Whether we like it or not, we live 
in a world of conflict between com- 
munism and western democratic so- 
ciety. The old-fashioned indices of 
material power in such conflict were 
the measures of coal, oil, and steel 
available to the antagonists. In coal, 
the western democracies outproduce 
the communist states by 3 to 1, and 
the United State's resources alone 
better than match the Iron Curtain 
Countries. In oil, the West outpro- 
duces the East by 10 to 1, and the 
United States possesses one-third of 
the Western resource. In steel, the 
West outproduces Russia and her 
satellites by 35 to 1, and the United 
States again outproduces the com- 
munist block. Yet in population, de- 
pending on criteria used, the com- 
munist countries outnumber the free 
community by a ratio of either 2 or 
4 to 1. 


In any gang scrap, if ten are pitted 
egainst forty, there must be something 
special about the ten, or they will 
take a heating. The same is true if 
the numbers are ten million against 
forty million, or two hundred million 
against eight hundred million. 


What has 
that 
standards, our index of power, and 


been special about 


America explains our living 


our faith in survival in an alien 
world? It has been our interest in the 
free individual, our concern that he 
have every opportunity, and our def- 
inition of opportunity as training or 
education. Nowhere has more been 
spent in energy, time, money, and 
willing devotion to see that education 
was available to the common man. 
No society was ever so dependent 
upon education for the maintenance 
of its way of life. In the face of atomic 
weapons, education is necessary to 
prepare us against our enemies and to 
strengthen us morally against our- 
selves. The stake we have in educa- 
tion is life itself. Why then is not ed- 
ucation honored? Why is it not culti- 
vated among us? Why is it a problem 
to recruit for a profession upon which 


we must depend both to save us as 


a nation and also to make us worth 
saving 

We have a captive audience in 
through 
grade _ twelve. During that time, if 


America from grade one 


the educational process is made ade- 
quately exciting, and if the role of 
education in the development of our 
national structure is made properly 
explicit, every child will leave high 
school with the respect for education 
which it deserves. Then education 
will be honored in our country; and 
it will be cultivated; and the wisest 
minds will be eager to join the teach- 
ing ranks. Education will be identi- 
fied as the engine which powers a 
free society, and being properly ap- 
preciated, will more easily perform 
the task to which it is assigned. In 
this direction lies the one best and 


perhaps last hope of free men. 


ORGANIZATION AND WORK 
OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Special problems suitable for group 
discussion were formulated during a 
general session Tuesday morning. 
From among the many topics suggest- 
ed, four were chosen on the basis of 
interest and 
croups were formed. 

The results of the thinking of each 
group, as the members considered the 


problems related to their specific topic, 


expression of study 


are given in the following summaries, 
in essentially the same form in which 
the report was presented to the gen- 
eral session. 

Group 1. Improving Our Compet- 
encies as Teachers. Rev. Theodore 


Heck, Chairman: Jacob Cobb, Re- 


corder. 


This group, expressed the basic is- 
sues around which the discussion 
revolved, in the form of questions. 

1. (a) To what extent should col- 
lege teachers have experience’ in 
teaching at the elementary or high 
school level if they are to teach stu- 


dents to teach in the elementary or 


high school? 

(b) Is there something in the pro- 
fessional experience gained by work- 
ing in the elementary and high school 
necessary to good college teaching or 
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does the experience serve rather as a 
testing ground 

2. (a) Is the teaching approach the 
same for effective teaching at all lev- 
els— elementary, high school, under- 
graduate, graduate? 


(b) Are there not certain basic prin- 
ciples of good teaching which applies 
at all levels? 


(c) If there are significant differ- 
ences, are these differences necessary 
because of the maturity level of the 
student ? 

(d) Are there certain factors which 
tend to ‘straight jacket” the college 
teaching situation? 

3. Is it not possible to draw con- 
clusions about good teaching by eval- 
uating the good and poor teachers we 
ourselves have had? 


4. Does good college teaching come 
largely through knowledge of, and 
concern for subject matter or does it 
come largely through knowledge ol, 
and concern for the student as a per- 
son? 

5. (a) What do we want our stu- 
dents to be like—what should we ex- 
pect to happen to our students as a 
result of our teaching ? 

(b) De we not feel that teaching 
is broader than any subject ? 

(c) De we not want our students 
to be able “to walk without us’ —if 
it be in a different direction? 

(b) With respect to professional 
work, is it not our objective to teach 


of 


student-teachers to be students 
teaching ? 
6. (a) What are the ways of deter- 
mining how good we are as teachers / 
(b) Is there a need for discovering 
additional, valid criteria for measuring 


good teaching ? 


Group 2. Providing Qualified 
Teaching Personnel. 
Henry McHargue, Chairman; Nettie 
lLeasure, Recorder. 

Teacher recruitment is a constantly 
recurring problem whenever teachers 
assemble. This group, recognizing the 
importance of American education 
as the cornerstone of our democratic 
society, made the following proposals: 

I. We believe that it is the respon- 
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sibility of the schools to see that every 
individual develops a consciousness 
of the basic nature of the school as 
an We 


therefore make the following recom- 


institution in our culture. 
mendations for the implementation 
of this belief: 

(a) That each elementary school 
study its program with a view to de- 
ciding where children could be ap- 
propriately helped to develop an ap- 
preciation of the place of education 
ina democracy. 

(b) That the program of study in 
the secondary school, especially in the 
social studies, include the study of 
the development, and the central im- 
portance of education in our civili- 
zation. 

(c) That it is the responsibility of 
the college and university stalf to 
include as a part of general education 
lor every student a study of the im- 
portance of education in the democrat- 
ic way of life. 

(d) That it is the responsibility of 
every teacher and teacher's organiza- 
tion to stress to the lay public the 
hasic importance of education to the 
continued progress of our democratic 


culture. 


Il. We recommend an immediate 
attack upon the following crucial 
problems: 

(a) Salary improvement 

(b) Satisfactory working conditions 
(c) Teacher security 

(d) Improvement of prolessional at- 
titudes, including the development of 
F.T.A. chapters in colleges, 
F.T.A. clubs in high school 


(e) Provision 


an d 


for more efficient 


school units through consolidation 
and other means 

(ft) Development of a strong, prop- 
erly supported, prolessionally staffed, 
non-political state department of ed- 


ucation. 


Ill. We believe that the improve- 
ment of educational standards, both 
in the study of subject fields and in 
the study of human development. can 
contribute to the solution of these 
problems. 


Group 3. Content and Sequence 


of Professional Theory Courses as 
Integrated with Experiences with 


Children. Leland Moon, Chairman: 


Bernard Kohlbren ner, Recorder. 


This group dealt more directly with 
issues arising out of the presentation 
of the two five-year programs lor 
teacher education. They summarized 
their conclusions in the following 
manner: 

1. We recognize that some of the 
greatest benefits that we have ob- 
tained from our committee work have 
been in the opportunities that we 
have thus had in sharing our exper- 
ences. 

2. We believe that we can assist 
each other if we continue to work on 
the problem of analyzing agencies 
providing for experiences with chil. 
dren and reporting to the group. 

3. All of us are agreed that labora- 
tory experiences are a necessary part 
in the preparation of teachers and that 
there must be selective stafling of our 
colleges with instructors who are 
sympathetic with this view. The di- 
rection and supervision of students’ 
planned experiences should be con- 
sidered a legitimate part of an in- 
structor’s load. 

4. Experiences in relation to all 
our theory work should be stressed 
rather than concentrating experiences 


in one assigned time or place. 


5. The merit of laboratory experi- 


ences in (General courses should be 


recognized and encouraged. 


Group 4. Basis for Certification 
of Teachers. Earl Bowman, Chair- 
Sister Mandabach, 


Recorder. 


man; Priscilla 

1. It is recommended that all insti- 
tutions engaged in teacher education 
be notified whenever hearings are 
held on any proposed change in certi- 
fication laws. 

2. We should continue our search 
lor qualitative means of evaluating 
student competencies and incorporate 


them in our certilication regulations. 


3. In developing a fifth-year pro- 
gram, high standards of graduate 
work should be established to insure 
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the improvement of classroom teach- 


ing. 
EVALUATION 


During the last general session, a 
very brief time was spent in an eval- 
uation of the Workshop just con- 
cluded. (commendation was expressed 
for the excellent planning by the 
steering committee, the superior man- 
ner in which the sessions were con- 
ducted by the chairman, Dr. Hanne 
Hicks, and the generous and tireless 
work of Dr. Helene Hartley, Dean 
H. J. Kronenberg, and Dean O. 
Meredith Wilson. 


The general climate of the Work- 
shop Was expressive of high appreci- 
ation for the profitable experiences 
made available to every participant. 

The group unanimously recom- 
mended the continuation of work- 
shops in teacher education and as- 
signed to the next steering committee 
the responsibilities for selecting a 
Workshop location; for considering 
the relative merits of a pre-structured 
vs. an unstructured workshop; for the 
relative merits of bringing in consult- 
ants for specilic problems vs. using 
our own members exclusively; and for 
striving for a balance of participants 
representing the people who determine 
policies at the college and_ high 
school levels as well as those actively 
engaged in programs of teacher edu- 
cation in the state of Indiana. 


ROSTER OF PARTICIPANTS 
Dr. Hanne Hicks, Chairman, Indi- 


ana University; Dean H. J. Kronen- 
gerg, Consultant, + University of 
Arkansas; Helene L. Hartley, Con- 
sultant, Syracuse University: Dean 
O. Meredith Wilson, The Fund for 


the Advancement of Education: 
Paul Alexander, Purdue University 


Jennie Andrews, Taylor University 


R. R. Armacost, Purdue University 
Mable Arnold, Earlham College 
J. W., Ashton, Indiana University 
Howard Batchelder, Indiana Univer. 


John W. Best, Butler University 
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Howard Book, Manchester College 
E. C. Bowman, DePauw University 


Wenonah 


Teachers College 
Richard Burkhardt, Ball State 
Max A. Carmichael, Ball State 
Lucile Clifton, Ball State 


Mother Clarissa. St. Benedict 


Brewer, Indiana State 


l_ula Cline. Marion College 


Jacob Cobb. Indiana State Teachers 


College 
Edward Coleson, Huntington College 
Joe Craw, Supt., New Castle, Ind. 
William Cunningham, Notre Dame 
Roy V. Davis, Indiana Central 
N. M. Downie, Purdue University 
Shirley Engle, Indiana lniversity 
Robert H. Farber, DePauw Univ. 
Maude Felter, Taylor University 
Ann Fisher, Hanover College 


I. Owen Foster, Div. of Curriculum 
Planning, ‘Indianapolis 


Theodore Heck, St. Meinrad 

Herbert L. Heller, DePauw Univ. 
H. A. Jeep, Ball State 

Earl Johnson, Ball State 

Carl Kardatzke, Anderson College 
Curtis Kirklin, Franklin College 
Bernard Kohlbrenner, Notre Dame 
Milton Kraft, Earlham College 

Dr. R. M. Kutz.,Hanover College 
Charles A. Ladd, Supervisor Lake 


Co. Schools, Crown Point 


Taimi Lahti, Instructor, Clinton High 
School 


Clayton Lawrence, Marion College 
Nettie Leasure, North Manchester 
William Lynch, Indiana University 
Muriel McFarland, Purdue Univ. 


Henry McHargruve, Instructor, Hor- 
ace Mann H. S., Gary, Indiana 


Karl Massanari, Goshen College 
R. S. Merkel, Indiana Central 

F. H. Mitchell, Wabash College 
l_eland Moon, Evansville College 
J. J. Moore, Franklin College 
Dale Morehead, Tipton College 
Mary Nalziger, Goshen College 
1). H. Patterson, Purdue University 
Rev. Walter Pax, St. Joseph 
Dick Peterson, Ball State 
Graham Pogue, Ball State 
George Salen, Purdue University 


John A. Scannell, Notre Dame 
Dana Schwanholt, Valparaiso Univ. 
Anthony Schwartz, Butler University 


Donald M. Sharpe, Indiana State 
Teachers College 


Sister M. Agnes Cecile, St. Mary's, 
Notre Dame 


Sister Mary Edgar, Marian College, 
Indianapolis 


Sister Charlotte Kavanaugh, St. Ben- 
edict College 


Sister Priscilla Mandabach, St. Bene- 
dict College 


Sister Mary Olivia, Marian College, 
Indianapolis 


Sister Rosanna, St. Francis College 
Sister Fridiane, St. Francis College 


Flora Smith, Indiana State Teachers 
College 


George Smock, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College 


Helen Sornson, Ball State 
George Waggoner, Indiana Univ. 


Myron Weldy, Perley School, South 
Bend 


H. H. Whistler, Sate Dept. of Public 


Instruction 
Farl Wood, Supt. of Schools, Frank- 


lin. Indiana 


|_utie Young, Wabash High School 
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Book 


Joan of Arc: A Narrative Poem by 
Sarah Larkin. New York, N. Y., Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., 1951, pp 50 
$2.75. 


In Joan of Arc Sarah Larkin has 
carried out an interesting literary ex- 
periment: the adaption of the fiction- 
ized biography of a famous person 
(for several years a popular prose 
type) to the free verse field. The 
author assumes that near the end of 
her life “the Maid of Orleans” in her 
prison cell is reviewing the significant 
things of her life, sharing with the 
reader her theughts, visions, and ex- 
periences. As the publisher has well 
said: “It is the story, too, of spiritual 
development, and one is conscious of 
the self-discipline and courage re- 
quired to walk the long path from the 
life of a simple village maid to that 
of a martyr. 

As is almost inevitable with a poem 
so long, there are prosey passages and 
they too often occur at a point where 
high poetry would be expected. How- 
ever, the book shows much study and 
seems to accomplish its purpose. It 
seems well worth an hour of ones 
devotional-reading time. 

—Mary Reid McBeth 
Professor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Social Studies in the Secondary 
School. By C. D. Samford and Eu- 
gene Cottle. New York. MrGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1952, pp 371 + 
viii, index. $4.25. 

This is a new book, not a revision. 
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Its emphasis on democratic procedures 
is good. There is no undue stress on 
method. The beginning teacher should 
welcome the sane treatment of the 
unit method. He will also find help 
in the areas of assignment, supervi- 
sion of study, testing, and evaluation. 
An attempt is made to provide some 
assistance to the teacher in the junior 
college. 

Lengthy lists of suggested readings 
accompanying each chapter. A practi- 
cal section at the end of the book 
suggests specific sources of teaching 
aids. The chapter on audio-visual 
aids would be more helpful if it were 
illustrated and if it were made more 
spdcific. 

The last chapter, on the improve- 
ment of social studies instruction, 
contains material which is of value 
for teachers in every field. 


R. H. Gemmecke 
Asst. Prof. of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Geography of Living Things . by 
M. S. Anderson, New York, N. Y.; 
Philosophical Library, pp. 202. $2.75. 


This book deals with a phase of 


Geography, too frequently overlooked. 
It connects the biological with the 
physical and the human sides, and 
may well be termed Biogeography. 
Because of the great advances in 
scientific knowledge and_ technical 
skill man often forgets that he is still 
of the animal world and _ still must 
conform to most biological laws. In 
spite of man’s apparent mystery of 
physical and chemical laws and pro- 
cesses he still has much to learn about 


biological laws. Man's control over 


biological laws and processes is com- 
paratively slight. We have learned to 
split atoms and fly faster than sound 
but we still must eat to live. and we 
have failed to control on a large scale 
the rate at which the number of 
people on this earth shall increase. 
It is in an attempt to solve numer- 
ous problems similar to those enum- 


erated that Biogeography plays a 


significant part. This field of study 
ties up the relation between biologi. 
cal laws and those of the physical 
environment. 

In an early chapter the author dis- 
cusses man as an animal and his 
physiological needs. This discussion 
is followed by one which points out 
the direct effects the physical envir- 
onment has on man. 


Three chapters deal with man and 
his food. The latter part of the book 
presents the importance of soil in the 
adjustment of man. It would seem 
more logical to have discussed soil 
with other factors of the physical 


environment. 


On the whole there is little informa- 
tion presented that is new. The se- 
quence of material discussed seems a 
bit awkward. This seems especially 
undesirable since this book is one of 
a series called the “Teach Yourself” 
Series. 


On the constructive side, the mater- 
ial is interesting and well written. 
The author seems to have a good 
grasp of the subject and presents it 
clearly. The last sentence of the book 
sums up well the significant import 
of the author's thesis—“Let us teach 


her, (the 


earth) not against her, to be grateful 


ourselves to work with 


for her gifts and use them well....’. 


G. David Koch 


Professor of Geography 
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You are invited to attend the— 


ANNUAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


April 17—18 Student Union Building 


CLINIC 


“CLERICAL AND OFFICE PRACTICE IN HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION” 


There will be four general sessions. These sessions will feature noted business educators speaking 
on business education problems, subjects and methods; panel discussions; and extensive business machine 
and book exhibits. Special displays will be sponsored by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company and the 
A. B. Dick Company. High School business education teachers will preside over the sessions, and the 
program is under the supervision of Dr. Paul F. Muse, Head of the Commerce Department at Indiana 
State Teachers College. The annual event is sponsored as a service to all teachers, especially those teach- 
ing business subjects. 


Participating on the program will be: 


ROBERT SLAUGHTER, Vice-President and General Manager of the Gregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

JAMES CRAWFORD, School of Business, Indiana University. 

MISS BERRIEN WILLIAMS, Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

JACK JONES, Training Director, Indianapolis Business Machines Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

DR. ROBERT BELL, Department of Business Education, Ball State Teachers College. 

MARVIN SMITH, principal, Charleston (Illinois) High School. 

E. C. BOYD, Superintendent of Clinton (Indiana) City Sehools. 

PHIL N. ESKEW, Superintendent of Sullivan (Indiana) City Schools. 

MISS DOROTHY BEECHER, Garfield High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

MISS LOIS NICKELS, Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

ALEX MINESTRINA, West Terre Haute High School, West Terre Haute, Indiana. 

GEORGE WAUGH, Concannon High School, West Terre Haute, Indiana. 


FEBRUARY 27—FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON FULL-TIME STUDENT TEACHING 


TOUR TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ON SUMMER STUDY TOUR 


Visit England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark. France, Belgium, Holland, Italy and Switzer- 
land. Leave New York on July 1 and return July 26, or take extended tour and return August 5. 


Again this summer you will be able to tour Europe on a delightful “field trip.’’ Probably you are 
wondering just how you will be able to see so many countries in such a short time. The answer is the 
Scandinavian Air Lines. The two trips across the Atlantic Ocean will be by airplane as will the longer 
jumps in Europe. All travel covering shorter distances on the continent will be by rail or chartered bus. 
Graduate credit may be earned if desired. 


The 25-day tour returning to New York on July 26 will visit such places as Oslo, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam, Volendam, The Hague, Scheveningen, Brussels, Paris, London and Glasgow. The 
extension tour, returning August 5 to New York, will leave this group at Paris and tour Italy and Switz- 
erland, before visiting London and Glasgow. 


For reservation and information, write to Dr. Betty Foster, Associate Professor of Art. 


Serving teachers for over 83 years 


State Ceachers College 
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ist SUMMER TERM ~ JUNE 15 — JULY 17 
2nd SUMMER TERM ~ JULY 20 —~ AUGUST 21 
In addition to a complete schedule of regular classes in all departments, the 
summer program will include many interesting workshops. 
@ Workshop in Special Education — May 25 — June 5 
@ Workshop in Audio-Visual Education — June 15 — July 17 
@ Workshop in Elementary Art Education — June 15-26 
@ English Workshop — June 15 — July 17 
@ Business Education Workshop — June I 
@ Radio Workshop — June 15 — July 17 
@ Band Workshop — June 13-27 
@ Orchestra Workshop — June 22 — July 3 
@ Elementary Music Workshop — July 6-17 
@ Junior High School Classroom Music — July 6-11 


* All courses are open to graduate or undergraduate students. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


At Indiana State Teachers College. graduate students may study to be a master 
elementary teacher or master secondary teacher or work towards the following 
certiticates: superintendent, high school principal, elementary school principal, 
general (elementary) supervisor, supervisor of guidance, first grade librarian, 
special education of mentally retarded, speech correction, hearing therapy. super- 
visor of audio-visual materials, school psychometrist and supervisor of teachers-in- 
training. Graduate work is offered in art, commerce, English, division of teaching, 
foreign languages, home economics, industrial education, mathematics, music, 
library science, philosophy, physical education, science, special education, social 


studies and speech. 


For information on summer or graduate study, write to Harry E. Elder, Registrar, at 


Indiana State Teachers College 


at Terre Haute 


ae 
by. 


